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BY  SIDNEY  PBRLEY. 

Among  the  many  Essex  County  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  and  added  glory  and  honor  to  the  place  of 
their  birth,  during  the  Revolution,  the  story  of  the  devoted 
service  of  Col.  Thomas  Knowlton,  a  native  of  Boxford, 
who  ranked  with  the  best  of  the  foremost  patriots  of  the 
time,  is  worthy  a  place  in  our  annals.  Nor  was  he  the 
only  representative  of  this  little  section  of  Essex  county 
to  devote  himself  so  entirely  to  the  patriot  cause  as  to  win 
the  high  respect  and  esteem  of  Washington.  John  Rob¬ 
inson,  Enos  Reynolds,  and  even  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  were 
all  connected  with  the  locality  in  and  around  Boxford,  the 
centre  of  our  historic  county. 

Gen.  Israel  Putnam  was  the  eldest  of  the  soldiers  who 
originated  in  Essex  county  and  became  prominent  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  was  born  in  Danvers,  January 
7,  1717-18;  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  marriage 
of  his  mother  to  Thomas  Perley  of  Boxford,  May  15, 
1727,  he  went  thither  at  the  age  of  nine.  He  probably 
lived  a  considerable  number  of  years  with  his  mother  at 
the  homestead  now  occupied  by  Harry  S.  Perkins  of 
Salem.  Israel  Putnam  returned  to  the  neighborhood  where 
he  was  born,  married  about  1739,  and  subsequently  lived 
in  Pomfret,  Connecticut. 

General  Putnam’s  older  sister  Huldah  married  Francis 
Perley  of  Boxford,  and  their  son  William  was  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1735-6,  in  the  house  which  formerly  occupied 
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the  site  of  the  residence  of  the  late  David  DeWitt  C. 
Mighill.  William  lived  at  first  in  the  house  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  residence  of  Frank  W.  Chase, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northerly  from  the  place  where 
General  Putnam  spent  his  early  years  in  Boxford.  Wil¬ 
liam  Perley,  about  1765,  built  the  house  belonging  to  the 
American  Mills  Corporation,  on  Baldpate  pond,  which 
was  formerly  the  town  farm.  He  commanded  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Minute  Men  of  Boxford,  and  with  them  marched 
to  Lexington  and  Concord  on  the  morning  of  April  19, 
1775;  then  went  into  camp  at  Cambridge,  and  being  a 
part  of  Colonel  Prescott’s  regiment,  had  a  large  share, 
June  16,  in  the  construction  of  the  redoubts  on  Breed’s 
hill,  in  Charlestown,  which  so  surprised  the  English  troops 
the  next  morning.  They  fiercely  fought  in  the  battle 
which  ensued  until  their  ammunition  was  gone,  after 
which  they  clubbed  the  British  soldiers  with  their  guns. 
Captain  Perley  had  eight  of  his  men  killed,  losing  more 
than  any  other  company.  He  had  the  fighting  qualities 
of  his  uncle.  General  Putnam,  and  was  in  the  path  where 
the  British  broke  through  the  line,  therefore  sustaining 
the  heaviest  slaughter. 

John  Robinson  was  born  over  the  town  line  in  Andover, 
September  2,  1739.  He  served  in  the  French  War,  and 
was  lieutenant  of  Captain  Parley’s  company  at  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  He  had  married  and  settled  in  the  West 
parish  of  Boxford,  where  Paul  C.  Davis  lately  lived.  Later 
on,  in  the  Revolution,he  was  with  the  northern  army  atVal- 
ley  Forge,  in  the  terrible  winter  of  1777.  The  cold  was  in¬ 
tense  and  the  snow  deep;  having  little  food  and  less  cloth¬ 
ing,  the  soldiers  suffer^  almost  beyond  endurance.  Wash¬ 
ington  had  no  means  to  supply  their  needs,  and  was  in  an¬ 
guish  over  the  situation.  Mrs.  Washington’s  influence 
had  persuaded  the  women  everywhere  to  knit  some  gar¬ 
ments  for  the  soldiers,  but  such  things  went  only  a  small 
way  in  relieving  suffering.  The  men  threatened  to  give 
it  all  up  and  start  for  home  a  thousand  miles  away.  Mu¬ 
tiny  was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  Lieutenant 
Robinson  saw  that  something  must  be  done  by  some  one 
to  encourage  the  men  to  hold  out  a  little  longer.  He  went 
among  them,  and  spoke  of  the  approach  of  the  lessening 
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severity  of  the  weather  and  the  speeding  springtime.  He 
impressed  it  upon  them  that  to  give  up  then  would  be  to 
lose  all  that  had  been  accomplished.  Hold  out  a  little 
longer !  They  yielded  to  his  persuasion ;  and  for  this 
incalculable  service  which  he  rendered  at  this  critical  time, 
General  Washington  presented  him  with  a  sword,  which 
Lieutenant  Robinson  preserved  sacredly  as  long  as  he 
lived.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  great-grandson, 
John  Robinson  of  Salem. 

Enos  Reynolds,  who  was  born  and  who  lived  in  the 
ancient  Reynolds  house  in  the  West  parish,  within  sight 
of  the  home  of  Lieutenant  Robinson,  was  in  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  born  February  20,  1757,  and 
was  but  eighteen  when  he  entered  the  service.  He  went 
with  Arnold’s  expedition  up  the  Kennebec  River  and 
through  the  forests  to  Quebec ;  and,  in  1777,  was  in  the 
expedition  of  General  Sullivan  against  the  Indians  at 
Cherry  Valley,  Saratoga,  and  other  places  in  New  York. 
The  night  before  the  execution  of  Major  Andr6,  he  was 
one  of  the  personal  guard  of  the  major  in  his  cell,  and 
the  next  day,  October  2,  1780,  at  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  his  execution.  The  procession  marched 
to  the  gallows  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  beat  by  Benjamin 
Abbot,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
in  the  service,  as  a  drummer,  since  he  was  thirteen.  Ben¬ 
jamin  lived  over  the  line  in  Andover,  a  little  westerly 
of  the  homes  of  Lieutenant  Robinson  and  Enos  Reynolds . 

Southeasterly,  in  a  pasture  near  a  brook  and  meadow , 
with  no  other  house  in  sight  in  any  direction,  stands  a 
house,  now  owned  by  Walter  R.  Ingalls  of  New  York.  It 
is  low-studded  and  small,  and  was  built  by  William  Knowl- 
ton,  a  carpenter,  who  had  removed  from  Ipswich  to  this 
place,  about  1735.  Here  he  lived,  and  here  his  son 
Thomas  was  born,  having  been  baptized  November  30, 
1740.  In  1748,  when  Thomas  was  about  eight  years  old, 
the  family  removed  to  Ashford,  Conn.,  where  he  after¬ 
wards  had  bis  home.  He  had  little  schooling;  and  he  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  man  six  feet  in  height  and  erect,  apparent¬ 
ly  formed  more  for  activity  than  strength.  He  was  of 
light  complexion,  had  dark  hair,  and  his  eyes  are  said  to 
have  been  of  deep  spiritual  beauty. 
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His  first  appearance  in  a  military  career,  which  was  to 
bring  him  distinguished  honor,  was  just  after  the  opening 
of  the  French  War  of  1756.  Captain  Durkee  was  re¬ 
cruiting  a  company  for  this  service,  and  in  it  young 
Knowlton  enlisted  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  fifteen  years 
and  vigor  of  a  splendid  youthful  physique.  Four  years 
later,  he  left  the  army  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  having 
been  promoted  three  times. 

The  valor  and  heroism  exhibited  by  him  at  Wood 
Creek,  in  August,  1758,  won  a  sergeancy.  The  company 
was  marching,  very  cautiously  and  in  single  file,  through 
a  heavy  forest,  densely  grown  with  entangled  bushes. 
Suddenly  a  shower  of  bullets  came  from  an  ambuscade  of 
French  and  Indians,  producing  consternation  and  disorder. 
The  soldiers  sought  shelter  behind  trees  and  fired  toward 
the  place  where  they  saw  smoke  arise.  Seeing  a  movement 
among  the  brakes,  Knowlton  watched  the  spot,  and  saw,  a 
moment  or  two  later,  the  form  of  an  Indian  creeping  into 
the  path  that  had  just  been  made  by  the  English.  Knowl¬ 
ton  fired  and  killed  the  Indian.  Ten  or  twelve  Indians 
sprang  up  on  all  sides,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  formed  an  unbroken  circle  around  him.  With  great 
rapidity,  Knowlton  shot  down  the  nearest  enemy,  leaped 
over  his  body  and  ran,  pursued  by  a  shower  of  bullets. 
In  this  conflict  each  soldier  fought  for  himself.  All  regu¬ 
lar  movements  and  commands  were  gone.  The  soldiers 
were  scattered,  and  the  undergrowth  was  so  thick  that  one 
could  hardly  see  another.  Knowlton  was  entering  a  small 
glade  as  a  Frenchman  appeared  from  the  opposite  side. 
Each  raised  his  gun,  and  both  missed  fire.  Neither  had 
bayonets.  The  Frenchman  endeavored  to  draw  a  dirk 
which  he  carried  in  his  belt,  but  before  he  could  do  so, 
Knowlton  clasped  him  around  the  waist  and  exerted  all 
his  strength  to  throw  him.  The  boy  was  no  match  for  the 
large  and  powerfully  built  Frenchman,  and  the  youth  was 
thrown.  The  Frenchman  then  tried  to  reach  his  dirk, 
when  one  of  Knowlton ’s  comrades  fortunately  entered 
the  open  space.  The  Frenchman  begged  for  mercy,  which 
was  given  him,  and  by  a  desperate  movement  he  cleared 
Knowlton’s  grasp  and  ran  for  the  thick  growth,  which  he 
never  reached,  as  a  ball  from  Knowlton's  musket  ended 
his  career. 
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The  tales  of  many  incidents  in  the  experience  of  Knowl- 
ton  made  him  the  hero  of  the  time  among  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  He  was  with  General  Putnam  in  several 
of  the  battles  with  the  French.  At  the  time  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  above  related,  General  Putnam  was  captured  by  the 
Indians  and  tied  to  a  tree,  as  a  target  for  bullets  and  tom¬ 
ahawk  throwing.  He  was  at  length  liberated,  deprived 
of  his  vest,  stockings  and  shoes,  his  hands  tied  together, 
and  upon  his  shoulders  were  loaded  the  packs  of  their 
wounded  comrades.  The  cords  were  so  tightly  tied  around 
bis  wrists  that  swelling  and  intense  pain  resulted,  and 
blood  flowed  from  bis  naked  feet.  He  begged  the  Indians 
to  kill  him  or  loosen  the  cords.  Their  hearts  were  touched 
by  his  appeals,  and  a  French  officer  removed  a  portion  of 
bis  burden  and  an  Indian  gave  him  a  pair  of  moccasins. 
After  many  and  intense  mental  and  physical  sufferings  be 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Ticonderoga,  and  subsequently 
to  Montreal,  where  be  was  exchanged. 

With  General  Putnam,  under  General  Amherst,  young 
Knowlton  was  in  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies, 
against  the  Spanish,  in  1762.  Married  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  became  a  farmer  in  Ashford,  although  the 
service  in  the  West  Indies  disturbed  that  occupation  for  a 
time. 

The  tyranny  of  Great  Britain  expressed  in  the  Stamp 
Act  and  subsequent  acts  of  Parliament,  finally  culminated 
in  the  presence  of  the  frigates  and  English  troops  in  Bos¬ 
ton  harbor  to  compel  the  colonists  to  yield  to  the  unjust 
demands  of  the  powers  beyond  the  sea.  The  march  on 
Lexington  was  heralded  to  Ashford  in  quick  time;  and 
the  militia  met  on  the  eventful  morning  of  April  19, 177 5. 
Young  Knowlton  joined  them  as  a  private.  The  company 
was  without  a  commander,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  position.  This  company 
was  the  first  from  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  oper¬ 
ations  to  appear  and  establish  themselves  with  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  volunteers. 

Because  of  his  former  experience  in  the  French  War 
and  other  conflicts,  he  was  consulted  by  officers  much 
older  than  himself.  A  short  time  before  the  Provincials 
took  possession  of  Breed’s  hill,  in  Charlestown,  General 
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Putnam  went  to  Knowlton’s  quarters,  and  in  a  private 
interview  disclosed  the  plan  of  seizing  and  fortifying  the 
height.  He  disapproved  of  the  project,  insisting  that  it 
would  probably  be  fatal  to  the  American  troops  engaged 
in  it,  because  the  British,  by  landing  at  Charlestown  Neck, 
under  the  protection  of  their  floating  batteries  and  armed 
ships,  could  cut  off  from  the  hill  all  supplies  of  provis¬ 
ions  and  ammunition,  besides  rendering  their  retreat  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous.  “Still,”  he  continued,  “if  you  are 
determined  to  go  upon  the  hill,  I  shall  accompany  you 
with  my  men  and  exert  myself  to  the  utmost.”  As  it 
turned  out  a  siege  was  never  considered  by  the  English 
commander,  who  acted  too  hastily  to  give  any  particular 
thought  to  the  situation  on  the  eventful  morning  of  June 
17,  1775.  He  undoubtedly  thought  that  a  simple  attack 
would  clear  the  hill  and  peninsula  of  the  rebels. 

After  many  debates,  the  scheme  of  General  Putnam 
prevailed,  and  it  was  determined  to  hazard  the  fortunes 
of  an  engagement  upon  the  peninsula.  The  night  of  the 
16th  came,  and  a  body  of  about  a  thousand  men,  follow¬ 
ing  the  glimmer  of  dark  lanterns,  crossed  the  Neck.  They 
overtook  several  wagons  loaded  with  intrenching  tools, 
the  sight  of  which  first  appraised  the  inferior  officers  and 
privates  of  the  design  of  their  darksome  march.  The 
written  order  mentioned  Bunker’s  hill  as  the  site  of  the 
redoubt,  but  they  moved  on  to  Breed’s  hill,  which  waa 
nearer  Boston,  although  not  as  high  as  Bunker’s  hill.  It 
was  nearly  midnight  before  the  sward  was  broken.  Knowl- 
ton  commanded  a  company  of  about  two  hundred  Connec¬ 
ticut  men.  The  Boxford  company  of  Minute  Men,  con¬ 
taining  seventy-six  soldiers,  in  command  of  Capt.  William 
Perley,  in  Colonel  Frye’s  regiment,  was  also  there. 
Knowlton’s  men  were  the  first  to  strike  the  spade,  and 
toiled  unceasingly,  as  New  England  farmers  can,  until 
the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  shone  over  the  sparkling 
water,  revealing  to  the  astonished  Britons  the  ominous 
defences  reared  since  the  familiar  cry  of  “All’s  well”  had 
lulled  them  to  sleep. 

The  redoubt  was  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  breastwork 
extending  down  the  hill  northerly  and  terminating  south 
of  an  impassable  slough.  Beyond  the  slough,  the  tongue 
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of  land,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  was  unde¬ 
fended,  and  the  occupation  of  this  unguarded  point  by 
the  Americans  was  indispensable  to  their  success  and 
safety. 

The  British  immediately  began  firing  cannon  balls  and 
bombshells  into  the  breastwork  from  their  ships  and  the 
battery  which  they  had  established  on  Copp’s  hill.  But 
the  colonists  were  not  thus  dislodged.  With  General 
Bigot,  Lord  Howe  came  over  and  landed  on  Moncton’s 
point  with  about  three  thousand  troops,  and  then  waited 
for  reinforcements.  To  the  Americans  had  also  been 
added  some  five  hundred  men  and  Generals  Warren, 
Pomeroy  and  Putnam,  the  latter  being  the  general  com¬ 
mander. 

Lieutenant  Knowlton,  with  his  men,  was  ordered  to 
fortify  the  Neck.  This  he  did  by  taking  the  rails  from 
other  fences  in  the  neighborhood  and  building  another 
fence  parallel  with  that  which  stretched  across  the  Neck. 
He  filled  the  space  between  the  two  fences  with  new- 
mown  hay.  This  Neck  was  the  key  to  the  American 
works  on  the  peninsula,  and  had  to  be  guarded  at  all 
hazards.  General  Putnam  ignored  consideration  of  titu¬ 
lar  pre-eminence,  and  insisted  that  Knowlton  was  the  man 
for  the  place,  and  it  was  awarded  him.  Colonel  Stark, 
coming  upon  the  ground  at  a  later  hour,  also  took  his 
position  behind  the  rail  fence,  at  the  extremity  toward 
the  redoubt. 

The  British  troops  were  arranged  in  two  wings, — the 
left,  being  under  General  Pigot,  moved  against  the  re¬ 
doubt,  and  the  right,  under  Lord  Howe  in  person,  pro¬ 
ceeded  toward  the  rail  fence.  He  regarded  the  breast¬ 
work  of  hay  and  rails  and  the  farmers  behind  it  with  con¬ 
tempt.  Reserving  their  fire  until  the  enemy  had  come 
within  six  or  eight  rods,  the  Provincials  poured  into  them 
incessant  volleys.  Divested  of  his  coat,  Knowlton  walked 
along  the  line  in  front  of  his  men,  encouraging  them  by 
word  and  example.  He  repeatedly  loaded  and  fired  his 
faithful  musket  till  it  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball  and 
knocked  into  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  Americans 
fired  with  an  aim,  and  not  as  professionals.  Many  of  the 
British  were  killed,  some  of  their  companies  being  almost 
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annihilated,  while  the  defenders  of  the  fence  and  hay  were 
unharmed.  The  British  retreated.  Recruited,  Lord  Howe 
again  moved  toward  the  improvised  breastwork  of  hay. 
When  within  some  six  rods  of  it,  the  Americans  fired  as 
before,  each  with  a  positive  aim.  Again  the  column  of 
red  coats  broke  and  fled.  The  rail  fence  seemed  impreg¬ 
nable,  and  now  the  enemy  changed  their  plans,  and 
stormed  the  rear  of  the  redoubt.  Having  now  neither 
protection  nor  ammunition  to  fight  longer,  the  Americans 
within  it  met  the  charge  of  the  British  bayonets  with 
the  last  of  their  bullets.  For  a  short  time  they  contended 
with  the  stocks  of  their  muskets,  but  retreat  was  inevita¬ 
ble.  While  the  body  of  the  Provincials  retreated,  Knowl- 
ton  and  his  men  held  the  hay  breastwork  against  the 
British  pursuit.  After  Prescott’s  command  had  success¬ 
fully  retired.  Colonel  Stark’s  regiment  followed  them,  and 
at  last  Knowlton  withdrew  his  four  companies  from 
their  position.  Fortunately,  they  had  double  the  number 
of  cartridges  of  the  other  troops.  They  slowly  retreated 
before  the  British  advance,  giving  time  for  Prescott’s  and 
Stark’s  troops  to  safely  retire. 

For  his  gallantry  in  this  engagement,  Knowlton  was 
promoted  by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  was 
thenceforward  the  first  of  his  rank  in  the  army.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  of  Boston,  likewise,  out  of  admiration  for  his 
conduct,  presented  to  him  a  gold-laced  hat,  an  elegant 
sash,  and  gold  breastplate.  The  breastplate  was  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  family  some  years  ago. 

Colonel  Burr  became  acquainted  with  Major  Knowlton 
and  was  captivated  by  his  military  talent  and  qualities  of 
his  open  and  fearless  nature.  Burr  said  some  time  after¬ 
ward  :  “I  had  a  full  account  of  the  battle  from  Knowl- 
ton’s  own  lips,  and  believe  if  the  chief  command  bad  been 
entrusted  to  him,  the  issue  would  have  been  more  fortu¬ 
nate.”  Alluding  to  his  promotion,  Burr  remarked :  “It 
is  impossible  to  promote  such  a  man  too  rapidly.” 

During  the  subsequent  winter.  Major  Knowlton  was 
retained  with  General  Putnam  at  Cambridge.  Time 
passed  wearily.  Nothing  was  being  done ;  and  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  uneasy.  A  deserter  from  the  enemy  informed 
the  ofiBcers  that  several  English  officers  were  quartered  in 
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the  scattering  houses  which  escaped  the  burning  of 
Charlestown.  General  Washington,  having  conferred 
with  General  Putnam,  directed  Major  Knowlton,  from 
personal  inspection,  to  ascertain  if  the  deserter  had  told 
the  truth.  With  the  deserter,  Knowlton  crossed  the 
peninsula  the  next  night,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the 
statement  was  a  fact.  On  the  next  night  (Feb.  8th),  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening,  with  two  hundred 
men,  Knowlton  proceeded  from  Cobble  hill,  determined 
to  burn  the  houses  so  occupied  and  capture  the  officers. 
The  only  way  of  access  was  by  the  mill  dam,  extending 
from  east  to  west  across  the  bay,  which  was  so  low  that 
the  top  was  frequently  beneath  the  tide  water.  Over  this 
alender  pathway  Knowlton  and  his  men  behind  him 
marched  in  single  file  toward  the  British  army.  On 
reaching  the  guard  house,  the  sentinel  advanced  with  pre¬ 
sented  bayonet.  Knowlton  thrust  it  aside  with  his  left 
hand,  and  run  him  through  the  body  with  his  right,  so  that 
no  noise  or  commotion  was  made.  The  inmates  were 
surprised  and  captured.  When  the  men  had  been  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  could  safely  retreat,  they  fired  the 
seventeen  houses  which  remained.  As  the  flames  darted 
aloft,  the  enemy  on  the  hill  opened  a  heavy  cannonade. 
None  of  the  Americans  were  injured. 

Lieutenant  Trafton,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  said, 
“It  was  considered  at  the  time  an  operation  of  great 
hazard,  especially  in  securing  a  retreat,  but  we  had  entire 
confidence  in  the  officer  commanding,  and  that  he  could 
effect  it  if  any  officer  in  the  army  could.” 

An  order,  signed  by  General  Washington,  shows  that, 
although  holding  the  commission  of  a  major,  Knowlton 
was  in  command  of  a  regiment. 

After  the  British  evacuated  Boston,  Knowlton  joined 
the  army  engaged  in  the  defence  of  New  York.  A  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  choicest  of  the  Connecticut  troops  was  made 
and  formed  into  a  regiment  called  the  rangers,  which  was 
apiwinted  expressly  for  desperate  and  delicate  services ; 
and  Knowlton  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  and 
given  the  command  of  the  regiment. 

Just  before  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  while  the  Amer¬ 
icans  were  occupying  the  peninsula  of  New  York,  and  the 
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British  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  General  Washington  was 
extremely  anxious  about  the  strength  and  contemplated 
movements  of  the  enemy.  He  summoned  a  council  of 
officers  to  consult  on  a  matter  of  so  great  importance. 
They  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  man  into 
the  heart  of  the  British  camp,  if  any  one  of  proper  quali¬ 
fications  could  be  found  who  was  willing  to  go.  Colonel 
Knowlton  was  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
enterprise.  When  the  matter  was  presented  to  his  officers, 
several  of  them  volunteered  to  go.  Colonel  Knowlton 
selected  one  of  the  captains  of  his  regiment  for  this 
perilous  service.  The  fate  of  a  spy  is  death,  and  this 
was  an  especially  hazardous  undertaking.  The  i^erson 
selected  was  Nathan  Hale  of  South  Coventry,  Conn.,  who 
was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  brilliant,  talented,  versatile 
and  lovable.  Washington  accepted  him.  His  skill,  forti¬ 
tude  and  devotion  is  familiar.  He  was  discovered,  and 
hanged  the  next  day.  His  last  statement  was,  “1  only 
regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country.” 

Some  time  later  the  main  body  of  the  American  army 
was  occupying  a  fortified  camp  at  New  York,  and  Septem¬ 
ber  16th  (1776),  Colonel  Knowlton  was  sent  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  Two  of  his  soldiers  were  ordered  to  proceed 
stealthily  and  reconnoitre  the  British  lines.  On  approach¬ 
ing  within  gunshot  of  the  enemy,  the  men  yielded  to  a 
mad  desire  to  fire  upon  them,  and  then  hurried  back  to 
the  remainder  of  the  command.  They  were  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  six  hundred  British  soldiers.  Knowlton  ar¬ 
ranged  the  detachment  behind  a  fence,  but  finding  that 
the  enemy,  four  times  their  own  number,  were  attempting 
to  gain  the  rear  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  he  withdrew  his 
men  to  some  woods,  where  he  fought  with  great  determi¬ 
nation  till  overpowered  and  driven  back  by  the  superior 
force.  A  reinforcement  was  sent  to  their  relief  from  the 
American  camp,  under  Major  Leitch,  with  orders  to  join 
Knowlton  and  gain  the  rear  of  the  British.  Both  sides 
fought  desperately,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  from  the 
woods  and  pursued  across  the  plain.  In  the  hottest  part 
of  the  engagement.  Major  Leitch  was  borne  from  the  line 
mortally  wounded.  Shortly  afterward  Colonel  Knowlton, 
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while  bravely  leading  the  attack,  was  also  fatally  wounded. 
He  survived  only  an  hour.  His  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  only 
fifteen,  was  in  the  battle,  and  fired  several  rounds  before 
he  was  informed  of  his  father’s  condition.  He  hurried  to 
his  relief.  He  clasped  the  hands  of  his  boy  and  said, 
“You  see,  my  son,  I  am  mortally  wounded ;  you  can  do 
no  good  ;  go  fight  for  your  country.”  Colonel  Reed  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  and  he  said,  “All  his  inquiry 
was  whether  we  had  driven  in  the  enemy.” 

In  the  general  orders  of  the  next  day.  General  Wash¬ 
ington  said  that  Colonel  Knowlton  would  have  been  “an 
honor  to  any  country.” 

When  the  news  of  the  loss  of  her  favorite  son  reached 
Ashford,  deep  sorrow  pervaded  the  town.  Every  house 
became  a  habitation  of  mourning,  not  less  than  if  he  had 
been  one  of  its  own  inmates.  Even  the  man  who  was 
supposed  to  be  his  only  enemy  wept  like  a  child.  His 
surviving  contemporaries  always  spoke  of  him  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  affection.  Being  bright  and  alert,  courteous 
and  affable,  and  unostentatious  and  without  egotism,  his 
companionship  was  eagerly  sought.  Ever  willing  to  be¬ 
stow  on  others  the  praise  due  to  merit,  he  received  the 
applause  due  to  himself  without  a  murmur  of  dissent. 
Calm  and  collected  under  fire,  he  was  ready  to  lead  where 
any  would  follow.  He  knew  no  fear  of  danger,  and  was 
the  ideal  of  his  command. 

He  was  buried  with  military  honors  near  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  King’s  bridge  to  the  city.  He  left  three  sons 
and  five  daughters,  and  his  widow  died  in  1808,  aged 
nearly  seventy. 

The  only  monument  to  his  memory  is  a  plain  cenotaph, 
erected  by  the  hand  of  affection  in  the  cemetery  at  Ash¬ 
ford,  and  inscribed  as  follows  :  “This  monument  is  erect¬ 
ed  in  memory  of  Col.  Thomas  Knowlton  and  his  wife. 
That  brave  Colonel,  in  defence  of  his  country,  fell  in 
battle  Sept.  16th,  1776,  at  Harlem  Heights,  Island  of  New 
York,  aged  36  years.” 

The  illustration  at  the  beginning  of  this  sketch  is  the 
left  hand  half  of  the  famous  painting  of  the  Battle  at 
Bunker’s  Hill,  by  Trumbull,  the  celebrated  artist.  Every 
face  in  the  picture  is  a  likeness  of  the  soldiers  depicted 
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in  it.  The  key  to  it  gives  Colonel  Knowlton  as  standing 
near  General  Warren,  as  the  latter  is  dying.  His  coat  is 
off  and  his  shirt  open  at  the  throat.  He  is  the  central 
figure  and  most  conspicuous.  General  Putnam  can  be 
seen  at  the  extreme  left. 

FRENCH  SCHOONER  AT  MARBLEHEAD. 

“Marblehead  Wednesday  Nine  in  the  Evening 
“Sir  This  Moment  came  in  Schooner  intended  for  Bos¬ 
ton,  as  a  Flag  of  Truce  from  Louisbourg ;  which  place  she 
left  Eight  days  ago,  commanded  by  Monsieur  Larchez, 
haveing  on  board  Seventy  English  Prisoners  and  Navi¬ 
gated  by  seven  French  men  ;  a  proper  Guard  shall  be 
placed  for  their  security  till  farther  Orders,  and  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  English  sent  up  Early  in  the  Morning 
to  Boston  :  no  more  than  one  Vessel  by  their  Account  was 
arived  from  France  this  Spring,  the  Garrison  in  a  poor 
Condition  the  soldiers  and  Inhabitants  Murmerring  and 
in  great  Want  of  Provisions  not  one  ship  of  Force  there 
and  few  others  ;  the  News  of  the  Attempt  made  on  the 
French  King’s  Life  created  a  generall  Pannick  these  are 
the  particulars  which  time  permit  us  to  collect.  We  are 
with  great  Regard 

“Your  most  obedient  servants 

“John  Tasker 
“Jacob  Fowle 

“P.  S.  We  find  they  are  Come  for  Observation,  and 
that  their  are  some  Gentlemen  of  Distinction  on  board 

“To  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  to  be  communicated 
to  his  Majesty’s  Council,  Marblehead,  May  11,  1767.” 

“Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives  .  .  . 

“A  Flag  of  Truce  arriving  at  Marblehead  from  Louis- 
bourgh  with  a  number  of  English  Captives  :  the  Council 
thought  it  necessary  to  acquaint  bis  Excellency  the  Earl 
of  Loudoun  with  it,  and  to  cause  the  French  who  came 
in  her  to  be  under  Restraint,  and  to  keep  the  Vessell 
from  returning  until  his  Lordship  should  please  to  signify 
his  mind  upon  it. 

“William  Pepperell”  (and  19  others). 

Matt.  Archives,  Vol.  56,p.8S,  and  Vol.  109, 
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Samuell  Davis  of  Haverhill,  planter,  conveys  to  Henry 
Teuxbery  of  Amesbery,  weaver,  half  an  acre  of  land 
bounded  by  Haverhill  line  adjoining  to  country  highway 
that  leadeth  to  Haverhill  and  joyning  to  Sam”  Davis. 
December  18,  1674.  Wit:  Henry  Dow.  Ack.  by  Samuel 
Davis,  June  14,  1676,  before  Sam“  Dalton,  commissioner. 

William  Sargent  of  Amsbery,  planter,  in  consideration 
of  certain  housing  and  lands  in  Amsbery,  conveys  to 
Henry  Teuksbery  of  Amsbery,  weaver,  my  dwelling 
house,  outhousing,  oarchyard  and  other  lands  in  Ams¬ 
bery,  about  a  thirty  acre  lot  of  upland  which  I  formerly 
bought  of  Phillip  Challis,  bounded  with  Merrimack  River, 
the  country  highway  leading  to  Haverhill,  the  land  of 
Jn®  Pressie,  Thos.  Nichols.  Also  my  lot  of  fresh  meadow, 
about  three  acres,  being  given  me  by  my  father,  W“* 
Sargent,  bounded  with  the  meadaw  of  Gerard  Haddon. 
Jan.  21,  1673.  Wit:  Tho:  Nickolls  and  Tho:  Sargent. 
Ack.  by  William  Sargent  and  Mary,  his  wife,  June  14, 
1676,  before  Sam“  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Theophilus  Satchwell  and  Susanna,  his  wife,  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  convey  to  Robert  Swan  of  same  place,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  about  forty-eight  acres  of  upland  in  Haverhill  of 
the  3rd  division,  bounded  by  Hakes  meadow  brook,  land 
holden  by  Jonathan  Singletary,  etc.  April  10,  1663. 
Wit:  Richard  Littlehale,  Mary  Littlehale,  Edward  Clarke 
and  Thomas  Eaton.  Ack.  by  Theophilus  Shatswell  and 
Susanna  [her  S  S  mark]  Shatswell,  8:  of  ye  2**  m:  68,  be¬ 
fore  Simon  Bradstreet. 

Robert  Swan  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  of  Haverhill,  for 
forty  pounds,  convey  to  Robert  Eyers  of  same  town, 
about  forty-eight  acres  of  land  bounded  by  Merrimacke 
river,  by  Hawkes  meadow  brooke,  land  held  by  Jonathan 
Singletary,  etc.  March  3,  1668  -  1669.  Wit:  John 
Ward  and  Sam“  Hazeltine.  Ack.  by  grantor,  March  3, 
1668,  before  Nath“  Saltonstall,  commissioner. 
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Robt  Eyer  of  Haverhill  conveys  to  Tho :  Easman  of 
Haverhill  about  forty-eight  acres  of  upland,  bounded  by 
Merimack  river,  Hawks  meadow  brook,  land  adjoining 
Jonathan  Singletary,  etc.  Feb.  24,  1672.  Wit :  John 
Ward  and  Nath”  Saltonstall.  Ack.  by  Robert  Eyers, 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  consenting  thereto,  Dec.  26,  1677, 
before  Nath”  Saltonstall,  commissioner. 

Robert  Clement  of  Haverhill,  cooper,  conveys  to  Jn® 
Page  of  Haverhill  about  five  acres  upland  called  oxe 
comon  land  in  same  town,  also  2  acres  at  a  meadow  called 
ye  lower  meadow  in  Haverhill,  bounded  by  Richard  Sin¬ 
gletary,  Tho:  Whittier,  and  on  other  parts  by  the  swamp. 
Ack.  by  Robert  Clement  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  Jan.  3, 
1677,  before  Nath”  Saltonstall,  commissioner.  [No  wit¬ 
nesses.] 

Robert  Clement  of  Haverhill,  cooper,  conveys  to  Jno. 
Clough  of  Salisbury,  house  carpenter,  about  tenn  acres 
upland  in  Haverhill,  in  hogg  hill  woods,  bounded  by  land 
of  Jno.  Clough,  etc.,  there  being  a  marked  tree  between  the 
sd  Clough  and  William  Bus  well.  Also  two  cow  comons 

in  ye  cow  comons  of  Haverhill,  - ,  1673.  Wit:  Tho. 

Clough  and  John  Clough.  Ack.  by  Robert  Clement  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  Jan.  3,  1677,  before  Nath”  Saltonstall, 
commissioner. 

Richard  Dole  of  Nubery,  merchant,  agent  and  attorney 
for  John  Sanders  of  Weeks,  in  the  parish  of  Dounton,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  in  Old  England,  yeoman,  for  two 
and  twenty  pounds  of  currant  New  England  money,  con- 
,  veys  to  Jacob  Morrill  of  Salisbury,  shipwright,  the  whole 
township  and  comon  right  of  Mr.  Tho:  Dumer,  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  with  four  acre  lott  of  salt  marsh,  belonging  to  ye 
cowe  comons,  bounded  between  ye  lots  of  Isaac  Morrill 
and  Richard  Goodale,  etc.  Sept.  2,  1677.  Wit :  Henry 
Short  and  Richard  [his  R  marke]  Woolery.  Ack.  at 
Nuberie  by  Richard  Dole,  March  11,  1678,  before  John 
Woodbridg,  commissioner. 

Abraham  Drake,  senr.,  marshal  of  Norfolk,  conveys  to 
Henry  Roby  and  Christopher  Palmer,  both  of  Hampton, 
all  my  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  meadow  made  over 
to  me  by  Eaward  Colcord,  senior,  lying  in  Hampton  near 
ye  beach,  bewg  about  four  acres,  bounded  with  the  high- 
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way  going  under  ye  beach  and  by  the  river,  by  four  acres 
now  of  Timothie  Hilliar  and  ♦  by  other  meadow,  all  of 
which  land  was  taken  by  execution,  as  per  deed  dated  28: 

9 :  1666,  no  payment  having  been  made  to  redeem  same 
by  Edward  Colcord  or  any  other  person  on  his  behalf. 
April  5, 1678.  Wit:  Timothie  Dalton  and  Philemon  Dalton. 
Ack.  by  Abraham  Drake,  April  1,  1678,  before  Sam“  Dal¬ 
ton,  commissioner. 

Elizabeth  Butten  of  Haverhill,  for  ten  pounds,  conveys 
to  her  son-in-law,  Peter  Green,  twenty  acres  upland  in 
Haverhill,  near  Hawks  meadow,  bounded  b}'^  land  of  sd. 
Peter  Green,  by  Aquilla  Chase,  by  a  pine  tree,  and  by 
land  of  Thomas  Duston.  Dec.  7,  1673.  Wit:  Henry 
Kinsbery  and  Joseph  Kinsbery.  Ack.  by  Elizabeth  [her 
6  mark]  Butten,  Feb.  2,  1674,  before  Nath“  Saltonstall, 
commissioner. 

Sam”  Gile,  jun.,  of  Haverhill,  for  security  in  bills,  con¬ 
veys  to  Peter  Green  fifty  acres  land  in  Haverhill,  which 
sd.  Sam”  purchased  of  Tho:  Duston,  with  ye  buildings, 
oarchyards  and  fences  now  upon  ye  same.  March  24, 
1673-4.  Wit :  Sam”  ffowler  and  James  Parker.  Ack.  by 
Sam”  [his  H  marke]  Gile,  jun.,  March  24,  1673,  before 
Nath”  Saltonstall,  commissioner. 

Tho :  Duston  of  Haverhill,  for  thirty-four  pounds,  se¬ 
cured  by  bill,  conveys  to  Peter  Green  of  same  town  about 
fourteen  acres  land  in  Haverhill,  bounding  on  land  of 
James  Kinsbery.  Also  ye  dwelling  house,  oarchyard  and 
land  as  is  expressed  in  sd.  Green’s  deed  of  sale  to  me  of 
whom  I  bought  ye  sd.  land.  Sept.  12,  1677.  Wit :  Zake- 
rie  White  and  Robt.  fford.  Ack.  by  Thomas  Duston, 
Sept.  17,  1677,  before  Nathi*  Saltonstall,  commissioner. 

Robert  tford  and  wife  Mary  [her  M  mark]  Ford,  of 
Haverhill,  for  three  pounds,  conveys  to  Peter  Green  of 
same  place,  one  commonage  in  ye  cow  comon  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  which  I  bought  of  Steven  Kent,  formerly  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  after  ye  fourth  division  of  land  in  Haverhill,  Sept.  13, 
1677.  Wit:  Anthony  Somerby  and  Henry  Somerby. 
Ack.  by  Robert  fford.  Sept.  13,  1677,  before  John  Wood- 
bridg,  commissioner. 

Peter  Green  of  Haverhill,  for  security  of  six  score 
pounds,  conveys  to  Nathaniell  Merrill  of  Nubery,  about 
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four  score  acres  of  land  in  Haverhill,  formerly  of  Mathias 
Buttons,  in  every  respect  as  the  sd.  Peter  Green  bought 
of  Robert  fford,  with  the  great  house  upon  ye  sd.  land 
and  oarchyard.  Sept.  13,  1677.  Wit:  Anthony  Somerby, 
Robtt.  fford  and  Henry  Somerby.  Ack.  at  Nuberie  by 
Peter  [his  p  mark]  Green,  Sept.  13,  1677,  before  John 
Woodbridg,  commissioner.  Ack.  at  Haverhill  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  [her  E  mark],  wife  of  Peter  Green,  Sept.  28,  1677, 
before  Nath“  Saltonstall,  commissioner. 

Richard  Goodale  of  Salisbury,  for  twenty  pounds  ten 
shillings  in  currant  New  England  money,  conveys  to 
Sam*‘  Gill  of  same  town,  planter,  all  my  cow  comon  lot  of 
marsh  or  meadow  in  Salisbury,  containing  about  six  acres, 
bounded  by  marsh  lot  of  Jacob  Morrill,  formerly  lot  of 
Mr.  Tho:  Dumer,  by  river  into  which  Keins  brook  cometh, 
the  marsh  lot  formerly  of  Mr.  William  Hooke,  westerly 
upon  an  Hand.  Also  three  cow  comonages  formerly  given 
my  father,  Richard  Goodale,  by  my  grandfather,  Richard 
Goodale,  sometime  of  Salisbury  aforesaid,  deceased.  The 
sd.  cow  comon  lott  of  marsh  or  meadow  before  named  with 
sd.  three  cow  comonages  being  given  to  me  by  my  father 
Richard  Goodale’s  last  will  and  testament  now  upon 
record.  Feb.  1,  1677.  Wit :  William  Bradbury  and  John 
Bradbury.  Ack;  by  Richard  Goodale  and  Mary  his  wife, 
Feb.  14,  1677,  before  Sam”  Dalton,  commissioner.  Also 
Mary  [her  M  mark]  Goodale,  mother  of  sd.  Richard  Good- 
ale,consents  to  sale  of  marsh  and  comonages,  Feb.  1,  1677. 
Her  signature  witnessed  by  William  Bradbury,  and  John 
Bradbury. 

John  Allin  of  Salisbury,  planter,  for  seven  pounds  of 
currant  New  England  money,  conveys  to  Sam”  Hutchins 
of  Haverhill,  planter,  about  five  acres  of  meadow  in  Ha¬ 
verhill,  upon  north  side  of  Merrie’s  creek,  bounded  by  a 
swamp  near  unto  Georg  Corlis,  the  said  meadow  formerly 
of  Steven  Kent  and  by  him  sold  unto  William  Allin,  sen., 
of  Salisbury,  Nov.  1,  1677.  Wit :  Robert  fforde  and 
John  Bradbury.  Ack.  by  John  Allin,  his  wife  Mary 
surrendering  her  right  of  dower,  April  9,  1678,  before 
county  court  held  at  Salisbury,  Tho:  Bradbury,  recorder. 
Richard  Allin  consents  to  sale  of  five  acres  of  meadow 
mentioned  in  this  deed,  and  his  consent  witnessed  by  Tho: 
Bradbury  and  Robert  fforde,  on  same  date  as  above. 

(To  he  continues) 
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“The  men  from  the  boats  were  now  called  on  shore.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Edson  had  arrived,  and  Lieutenant  Hoff  came  up  at 
the  same  moment  with  a  part  of  his  division, having  left  the 
remainder  with  an  officer  in  charge  of  his  fort.  A  general 
attack  was  ordered,  and  the  fort  was  instantly  taken  by 
assault,  the  Malays  making  a  precipitate  retreat  through 
their  secret  avenues  into  the  jungle.  The  guns  were  dis¬ 
mounted,  spiked,  and  thrown  from  the  walls,  the  small 
arms  taken  and  sent  to  the  boats. 

“At  this  time  the  Malays,  collecting  in  numbers,  began 
to  rally  at  the  back  of  the  town  and  to  advance.  The  fort 
of  Duraman  had  commenced  firing  upon  the  small  body 
of  marines  under  Lieutenant  Terrett,  left  in  charge  of  the 
fort  they  had  captured.  This  was  the  fort  the  first  divis¬ 
ion  had  been  unable  to  find,  but  being  now  discovered. 
Lieutenants  Pinkham  and  Edson,  with  parts  of  their  di¬ 
visions,  were  ordered  to  attack  it,  while  the  remainder 
forced  the  Malays,  with  some  loss,  to  fall  back  into  their 
jungle.  The  fort  was  instantly  taken,  with  the  loss  of 
one  man  killed  and  three  more  severely  wounded. 

“Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done.  The  Malays  had 
been  beaten  at  all  points,  and  forced  to  retreat,  their  forts 
dismantled  and  the  outworks  consumed,  from  which  the 
fire  had  spread  to  many  other  buildings  in  the  town.  The 
surf  was  rising  rapidly,  when  from  two  kent-bugles  the 
air  of  ‘Yankee  Doodle’  was  sounded,  which,  as  previously 
agreed  on,  brought  all  the  scattered  divisions  to  head¬ 
quarters,  when  they  commenced  embarking,  under  cover 
of  a  guard  of  marines. 

“The  services  performed  by  the  guard  did  them  great 
credit.  By  this  we  mean  nothing  exclusive.  Where  all 
performed  their  duty  so  promptly,  so  fearlessly,  and  with 
so  much  effect,  it  would  be  equally  invidious  and  unjust 
to  draw  distinctions  or  make  comparisons.  The  whole 
manner  of  attack  had  been  conceived  in  judgment  and 
executed  with  a  sailor’s  natural  impetuosity,  but  had  the 
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assault  been  less  skillfully  or  successfully  made,  or  the 
re-embarking  divisions  pressed  by  an  advancing  enemy  in 
their  rear,  the  marines,  still  unbroken  in  line,  would 
probably  have  rendered  a  service  and  given  an  argument 
of  their  importance  as  a  constituent  of  our  navy  that 
might  not  be  easily  refuted. 

“Every  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  wounded  by 
Assistant  Surgeons  Foltz  and  Pawling,  who  were  at  all 
points  as  their  professional  services  were  needed.  As  the 
boats  pulled  off  from  the  shore,  a  shot  from  the  still  un¬ 
subdued  fort  across  the  stream  struck  close  to  the  launch, 
ricochetting  over  several  of  the  boats,  but  without  doing 
any  injury ;  and  at  ten  A.  M.  the  whole  party  had  arrived 
on  board,  receiving  the  commendations  of  their  comman¬ 
der,  whose  mind  had  been  kept  so  long  in  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  suspense.  From  the  commencement  he  had  witnessed 
the  constant  firing  of  small  arms,  the  frequent  discharge 
of  cannon,  the  explosion  of  the  forts,  the  movement  of 
the  men  to  and  fro,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  who 
they  were,  or  what  fortune  was  attending  them,  until  thus 
so  happily  relieved  by  beholding  his  crew  once  more 
within  the  strong  walls  of  the  Potomac,  and  that  so  few 
had  suffered  during  the  morning’s  excursion.  In  the 
afternoon  the  burial  service  was  witnessed  by  all  hands 
over  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  shipmates  who  had 
fallen  before  the  forts  on  shore. 

“That  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  leave  an  indeli¬ 
ble  impression  on  the  minds  of  these  people  of  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  inflict  punishment  for  aggressions 
committed  on  her  commerce,  in  seas  however  distant,  the 
ship  was  got  under  way  the  following  morning  and  brought 
to  with  a  spring  on  her  cable  within  less  than  a  mile  of 
the  shore,  when  the  larboard  side  was  brought  to  bear 
nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  town.  The  object  of  the 
Commodore,  in  this  movement,  was  not  to  open  an  indis¬ 
criminate  or  destructive  fire  upon  the  town  and  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Quallah  Battoo,  but  to  show  them  the  irresisti¬ 
ble  power  of  thirty-two  pound  shot,  and  to  reduce  the 
fort  of  Tuca  de  Lama,  which  could  not  be  reached  on 
account  of  the  jungle  and  stream  of  water  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  before,  and  from  which  a  fire  had  been  opened  and 
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continued  during  the  embarkation  of  the  men  into  their 
boats  on  their  return  to  their  ship. 

“The  policy  of  this  measure  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  people, 
while  practicing  their  piracies  or  watching  every  favorable 
opportunity  to  capture  ships  trading  with  them,  were 
frequently  told  by  our  captains  that  outbreaks  or  violence 
on  their  part  would  most  assuredly  cause  the  government 
of  America  to  send  out  an  adequate  force  to  punish  them, 
and  that  there  was  always  a  disposable  one  ready  to  per¬ 
form  such  service.  At  this  idea  they  always  tossed  their 
heads,  exclaiming,  with  a  loud  laugh,  ‘American  ship  big 
gun  !  no  have  got  big  gun  American  ship.’  One  of  the 
rajahs,  when  Mr.  Barry  was  trying  to  convince  him  that 
the  people  and  the  great  mjah  of  his  country  possessed 
large  ships  loaded  with  nothing  but  guns,  powder  and 
shot,  and  having  hundreds  of  men  on  board  for  the 
purpose  of  redressing  the  wrongs  done  to  his  people 
abroad,  laughed  most  heartily  in  his  face  and  replied  that 
he  had  spoken  a  falsehood.  Mr.  Barry  insisted  that  what 
he  had  stated  was  true,  when  the  rajah  again  replied  that 
it  could  not  be  so.  If  we  had  ships  that  could  not  be 
taken  with  his  sampans  and  proas,  ‘why  had  they  never 
been  on  the  coast  ?’  The  prevalence  of  this  belief  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  American  trade  had  been  carried  on 
for  nearly  forty  years,  without  the  shadow  of  protection 
from  the  arm  of  government,  while  other  nations,  whose 
trade  did  not  amount  to  one-tenth  of  our  own,  had  sent 
armed  vessels  to  look  after  it 

“From  the  manner  in  which  the  Potomac  was  disguised 
and  her  previous  distance  from  the  shore,  the  natives 
could  not,  until  her  firing  had  actually  commenced,  have 
formed  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  tremendous  effect  of 
thirty-two  pound  shot  when  discharged  from  a  gun  of  that 
calibre.  The  fort  of  Tuca  de  Lama  was  very  soon  de¬ 
serted,  while  the  shot  was  cutting  it  to  pieces  and  tearing 
up  the  whole  cocoanut  trees  around  it  by  the  roots. 

“In  performing  this  service  there  was  a  fine  opportunity 
of  observing  the  great  proficiency  the  crews  of  the  gun 
had  made  in  that  highly  important  part  of  their  profes¬ 
sion,  loading  and  firing.  Though  the  cannonade  was 
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brisk  and  constant  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  not  the 
most  trifling  accident  occurred,  and  the  shots  were  direct¬ 
ed  against  De  Lama’s  fort  with  great  precision.  When 
silence  had  been  commanded  and  the  firing  ceased,  the 
Malays  embraced  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  in  conspicu¬ 
ous  places  along  the  shore  white  flags,  which  were  consid¬ 
ered  among  them  a  signal  for  peace. 

“The  Commodore  was  pleased  to  see  this  movement  on 
their  part,  and  believing  that  they  would  not  soon  deny 
‘that  the  Americans  had  big  ships  and  large  guns,’  directed 
an  answering  flag  of  white  be  hoisted  at  the  mainmast 
head  and  the  batteries  to  be  secured.  It  appeared  that 
the  rajahs  cf  Quallah  Battoo  had  some  difficulty  of  a 
serious  nature  with  the  people  of  Soo-soo  or  Pulo  Kio, 
and  that  both  parties  were  ready  to  commence  hostilities 
at  the  slightest  provocation.  We  have  since  learned  that 
it  was  principally  owing  to  this  cause  that  the  forts  were 
in  so  good  a  state  of  defence  and  had  so  many  well  armed 
Malays  to  defend  them  at  the  time  of  the  attack  by  the 
divisions  from  the  Potomac. 

“It  has  been  mentioned  that  Soo-soo  was  but  a  few 
miles  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  Quallah  Battoo 
and  the  establishments  and  fort  of  the  friendly  rajah,  Po 
Adam,  at  the  head  of  a  small  cove  called  Pulo  Kio,  or 
Woody  Island,  the  little  promontory  resembling  an  island 
when  viewed  from  the  sea.  These  people,  dreading  lest 
they  might  be  considered  as  having  been  participators  in 
the  late  offence  of  their  neighbors,  would  probably  have 
fled  to  their  forts  and  their  jungles,  had  not  Po  Adam 
assured  them  that  his  prediction,  the  fulfillment  of  which 
they  had  so  long  doubted,  was  now  in  truth  coming  to 
pass,  that  the  great  rajah  of  America  had  now  sent  a  big 
ship  to  punish  those  who  had  robbed  and  murdered  his 
people.  So  much  influence  over  their  minds  and  feelings 
did  he  exercise,  that  they  witnessed  the  cannonade  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  apprehension  of  the  guns  being  turned 
in  their  direction ;  indeed,  many  of  them  came  out  in 
their  proas  around  a  point  in  order  to  have  a  better  view 
of  the  bombardment  of  De  Lama’s  fort. 

“In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  boat  came  off  from 
the  shore  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Commodore,  be- 
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seeching  him  in  all  the  practiced  forms  of  submission 
common  to  the  East,  that  he  would  grant  them  peace  and 
cease  to  fire  his  big  guns.  He  seemed  to  be  fully  aware 
of  the  object  of  his  visit  and  of  the  enormity  of  their 
offence,  as  they  not  only  asked  to  be  forgiven  for  past 
errors  and  offences,  but  most  solemnly  promised  in  the 
name  of  the  people  who  had  sent  them  that  no  further 
outrages  should  ever  be  committed  by  them  on  our  com¬ 
merce. 

“In  bidding  them  be  more  at  their  ease  and  giving  them 
assurance  that  hostilities  had  now  ceased,  the  Commodore 
directed  them  to  say  to  the  remaining  rajahs  and  people 
of  Quallah  Battoo,  and  all  others  with  whom  they  had 
any  intercourse  on  the  whole  coast,  that  the  object  of  his 
government  in  sending  him  to  their  shores  had  now  been 
consummated  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  who  had 
committed  their  piracies  on  the  Friendship;  that  they 
must  now  be  cautious  of  the  misconceptions  they  had 
formed  of  the  naval  power  of  his  country,  and  how  reck¬ 
less  and  inconsiderate  they  must  be  ever  again  to  provoke 
that  power. 

“Though  he  had  taken  their  town,  it  was  instantly  re¬ 
stored  to  them,  as  it  formed  no  part  of  the  policy  of  his 
government  to  make  conquest  and  form  establishments  in 
foreign  ports.  That  his  countrymen  would  still  continue 
to  visit  their  ports  and  trade  with  them,  as  they  had  done 
before,  and  that,  while  they  conducted  themselves  with 
justice  and  humanity,  they  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
of  future  attacks  from  the  big  ships  of  his  country,  they 
might  rest  perfectly  assured  that  punishment,  though  for 
a  time  delayed,  would  fall  upon  them  at  a  moment,  per¬ 
haps,  when  they  least  expected  it. 

“Po  Adam  was  the  interpreter  during  this  interview, 
which  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and 
seemed  to  sink  deeply  into  the  minds  of  these  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  peace.  It  is  hoped  the  effect  may  be  for  good 
Their  astonishment  on  getting  a  view  of  the  ship’s  bat¬ 
teries,  masts  and  rigging,  seemed  very  great,  and  no  doubt 
the  account  they  bore  to  their  companions  on  shore  of  the 
wonderful  engines  of  destruction  they  had  seen,  will  have 
a  salutary  influence  in  preventing  outbreakings  among 
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them,  as  fear  is  the  only  restraint  to  a  people  who  acknowl¬ 
edge  no  moral  obligations. 

“By  way  of  a  peace  offering,  they  had  brought  off  a 
number  of  cocoanuts,  a  quantity  of  sugar-cane  and  fruits 
of  various  kinds,  which  were  received  by  the  Commodore, 
and  they  were  then  dismissed  to  return  on  shore.” 

Thus  ended  the  ymnishment  of  the  Malays  for  their 
piracy  of  the  Friendship  and  the  murder  of  her  crew.  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  a  great  deal  more  to  say  regarding  the  stay 
of  the  Potomac,  and  the  friendly  dealing  by  the  Commo¬ 
dore  with  natives,  but  it  is  not  material  to  the  subject  of 
the  chastisement  administered  to  them  b^'  Commodore 
Downes,  and  it  need  not  be  chronicled  here.  From  Su¬ 
matra  the  Potomac  went  to  Batavia,  and  from  there  re¬ 
sumed  her  voyage  around  the  world. 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  from  Commodore  Downes,  dated 
Soo-soo,  Coast  of  Sumatra,  February  17,  1832,  the  Com¬ 
modore  says  he  was  visited  by  a  flag  of  truce,  the  bearer 
of  which  stated : 

That  a  great  many  had  been  killed  on  shore,  and  that  all  the 
property  had  been  destroyed.  lie  begged  that  I  would  grant  them 
peace.  I  stated  to  him  that  I  had  been  sent  to  demand  restitution 
of  the  property  taken  from  the  Friendship,  and  to  insist  on  the 
punishment  of  those  persons  concerned  in  the  outrage  committed 
on  the  individuals  of  that  ship. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  effect  either  object,  I  said  to  him,  that  I 
was  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done,  and  I  granted  him  the  peace 
for  which  they  begged.  I  at  the  same  time  assured  him  that  if  for¬ 
bearance  should  not  be  exercised  hereafter  from  committing  piracies 
and  murders  upon  American  citizens,  other  ships  of  war  would  be 
dispatched  to  inflict  upon  them  further  punishment. 

Several  rajahs,  from  towns  in  the  vicinity,  have  visited  my  ship, 
and  others  who  are  distant  have  sent  deputations  to  me.  All  of 
them  have  declared  their  friendly  dispositions  toward  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  their  desire  to  obtain  our  friendship.  Corresponding  as- 
snrances  were  given  on  my  part,  and  they  left  the  ship  apparently 
well  satisfied. 

Having  wood  and  water,  and  having  refreshed  my  crew,  I  shall 
leave  here  tomorrow  for  Batavia. 

To  return  again  to  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  the 
argosies  of  Salem  engaged  in  the  Sumatra  trade : 


BRIG  MEXICAN,  JOHN  G.  BUTMAN,  MASTER. 
Showing  Iho  Brig  Attacked  by  a  Pirate.  September  20.  1832. 
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Arrived  at  Salem,  March  11,  1831,  brig  Homer,  John 
Lovett,  Sumatra,  with  pepper  to  Edward  Ford.  Duties, 
$30,631.20. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  October  15,  1831,  ship  Delphos, 
James  D.  Gillis  (father  of  former  City  Solicitor  James 
A.  Gillis),  Muckie,  Sumatra,  June  17,  with  pepper  to 
Zachariah  F.  Silsbee,  Dudley  L.  Pickman  and  Robert 
Stone.  Duties,  $797.92.  The  Delphos  sailed  on  her  re¬ 
turn  to  Sumatra,  December  6,  1831. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  November  23,  1831,  brig  Mexican, 
John  G.  Butman,  of  Beverly,  135  days  from  Sumatra, 
and  proceeded  to  Europe,  without  landing  any  dutiable 
goods.  [The  Mexican,  in  September  following,  under 
Captain  Butman,  was  to  pass  through  a  trying  ordeal  in 
being  captured  by  pirates.  The  vessel  was  on  the  passage 
from  Salem  for  Rio  Janeiro,  when  she  was  boarded  by  the 
piratical  schooner  Panda,  robbed,  her  crew  confined  be¬ 
low,  and  the  craft  set  on  fire.  The  crew,  after  being  de¬ 
serted  by  the  pirates,  managed  to  effect  their  escape,  put 
out  the  fire,  and  returned  to  Salem.  The  pirates  were 
subsequently  captured,  brought  to  America,  and  the  com¬ 
mander  and  four  of  the  crew  hanged  in  Boston.  The 
story  is  told  in  detail  in  Volume  34  of  the  Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  by  the  late  Judge  Edward  C.  Battis, 
son  of  John  Battis,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  MexicanJ^ 

Arrived  at  Salem,  September  15,  1832,  ship  Francis, 
Charles  F.  Wilkins,  117  days  from  Assahan,  Sumatra, 
with  566,735  pounds  of  pepper  to  Joseph  Peabody.  Du¬ 
ties,  $45,338.80.  Lost  overboard,  March  11,  1832,  Wil¬ 
liam  Kensley  of  Salem,  21  years.  Died  June  5,  1832, 
Benjamin  Grush  of  Marblehead,  21  years,  and  Edmands 
Lovett  of  Beverly,  18  years. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  September  15,  1832,  brig  Neptune, 
William  Osgood,  Padang,  Sumatra,  May  6,  St.  Helena, 
July  20,  with  a  full  cargo  of  pepper  to  Robert  Upton  and 
merchandise  to  A.  P.  Coffin.  Passengers — Captain  Abel 
P.  Coffin  of  Newburyport  and  Midshipman  James  H. 
Popelton  of  Edenton,  N.  C.,  late  of  the  United  States 
frigate  Potomac,  whose  commander  and  men  punished  the 
natives  of  Sumatra  for  the  piracy  of  the  ship  Friendship. 
Duties,  $8,634.96. 
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Sailed  from  Salem,  September  25,  1832,  brig  Malay, 
John  Nichols,  Jr.,  Sumatra. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  September  26,  1832,  brig  Leander, 
for  Sumatra.  She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Jonathan 
Batchelder  of  Beverly,  and  she  arrived  at  Sumatra  all 
right,  and  loaded  at  various  ports.  She  sailed  from  there 
for  Antwerp,  where  she  arrived  October  21, 1833.  There 
she  discharged  her  Sumatra  cargo,  loaded  another  freight, 
and  sailed  for  home.  She  arrived  at  Salem,  February  23, 
1834,  or  66  days  from  Antwerp  and  60  days  from  Cowes, 
having  been  al^ent  one  year,  four  months  and  twenty- 
eight  days. 

This  voyage  of  the  Leander  affords  an  excellent  oppor 
tunity  to  digress  at  this  time  and  to  break  the  monotony, 
if  to  any  reader  there  appears  any,  of  too  much  Sumatra. 
He  will  now  relate  some  incidents  in  the  wonderful  career 
of  this  little  vessel.  The  foregoing  appears  to  have  been 
her  only  voyage  between  Salem  and  Sumatra.  On  her 
next  she  was  commanded  by  Captain  James  Staniford 
Kimball,  who  was  probably  mate  on  the  voyage  to  Suma¬ 
tra.  • 

The  Leander  was  built  for  Captain  Joseph  Peabody,  by 
Benjamin  Hawkes,  whose  shipyard  was  where  what  is 
now  Grant  street,  July  25,  1821.  She  registered  223 
tons ;  her  length  was  only  91  feet  and  four  inches,  her 
beam  23  feet  and  five  inches,  and  her  depth  of  hold  11 
feet  3  1-2  inches.  She  carried  a  crew  of  thirteen  men. 
The  Salem  Register  of  July  28,  1821,  calls  her  “an 
elegant  coppered  brig,”  and  says  “her  model  has  high 
praise.”  She  sailed  from  Salem  August  31,  1821,  and 
the  Register  thus  chronicles  the  fact;  “Sailed — The  ele¬ 
gant  new  brig  Leander,  Captain  Samuel  Rea,  for  the  Med¬ 
iterranean.” 

A  story  of  human  interest  was  related  to  the  writer 
by  Captains  Peter  Silver  and  Charles  H.  Allen  several 
years  ago.  Both  were  boys  on  the  Leander  in  1830,  on  a 
voyage  to  Malta  and  Smyrna,  the  vessel  being  commanded 
by  Captain  James  Silver,  father  of  Peter  Silver. 
This  was  at  the  time  when  anti-Masonry  feeling  ran  high, 
and  Morgan,  the  alleged  famous  exposer  of  Masonic  se¬ 
crets,  who,  it  was  charged,  had  been  murdered  or  had 
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been  obliged  to  flee  this  country,  figured  largely  in  the 
press  everywhere.  While  the  Leander  was  at  Smyrna,  a 
man  used  to  come  down  to  the  brig  daily.  He  was 
dressed  as  a  Turk,  and  claimed  to  be  a  custom  house 
officer,  but  it  was  whispered  about  that  he  was  Morgan. 
One  day,  while  at  the  Leander's  side,  he  was  charged 
with  being  the  famous  individual,  and  he  instantly  replied, 
“I  am  not  Morgan.”  He  disappeared  quickly,  and  the  boys 
never  saw  him  again,  although  the  Leander  remained  sev¬ 
eral  days  afterwards  at  Smyrna.  Was  he  Morgan  ? 

The  Leander  arrived  home  from  her  first  voyage  May  23, 
1822,  having  visited  Malta,  Leghorn  and  Smyrna.  Cap¬ 
tain  Rea  was  the  father  of  President  Charles  S.  Rea  of 
the  Salem  Savings  Bank.  Charles  Roundy,  25  years  of 
age,  was  mate,  and  Nathan  Smith  of  Danvei'S,  22,  was 
second  mate.  Mr.  Roundy  had  in  1817  made  a  voyage 
as  able  seaman  in  the  ship  Augustus,  with  Captain  Rea, 
between  Salem  and  the  West  Indies.  The  duties  paid  by 
the  Leander  on  this  voyage  were  §14,589.19. 

On  the  second  voyage.  Captain  Rea  retired,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Roundy  was  in  command.  Nathan  Smith  was  mate, 
Rnd  Joseph  Newhall,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  second  mate.  The 
brig  went  from  Salem  to  Batavia,  Antwerp  and  Gutten- 
burg,  and  returned  to  Salem.  The  duties  were  §3,792.81. 
From  Batavia  the  vessel  was  to  go  to  China,  but,  owing  to 
sickness,  put  back  to  Batavia,  and  then  went  to  Europe. 

The  third  voyage.  Captain  Roundy  in  command,  Nathan 
Smith,  mate,  and  Thomas  M.  Johnson  of  Danvers,  second 
mate,  only  18  years  of  age,  was  between  Salem,  Batavia, 
Singapore,  Canton  and  Salem.  Duties  at  the  Salem  Cus¬ 
tom  House  were  §86,847.47. 

The  fourth  voyage  was  made  with  the  same  officers, 
and  was  between  Salem,  Canton,  Manila,  back  to  Canton, 
and  home  to  Salem.  Duties,  §92,392.94. 

The  next  voyage  was  a  short  one,  the  same  officers 
were  in  charge,  and  it  was  between  Salem,  Matanzas, 
Marseilles  and  Gibraltar,  and  return  to  Salem.  The  duties 
were  §3,970.71. 

Captain  Roundy’s  connection  with  the  Leander  ceased 
on  the  following  voyage,  and  Nathan  Smith,  the  mate, 
was  promoted  to  captain.  He  made  a  round  voyage  be- 
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tween  Salem  and  Canton,  and  arrived  home  in  July,  1829. 
The  duties  were  #84, 043. 82. 

Captain  Roundy  left  the  Leander  to  command  Mr. 
Peabody’s  new  ship  Sumatra,  of  287  tons.  In  her  he 
made  six  voyages  from  Salem  to  Manila  and  Canton ; 
the  third  to  Canton  and  Manila  and  back  to  Canton  ;  the 
fourth  between  Salem  and  Manila  ;  the  fifth  to  Batavia 
and  Canton,  and  the  sixth  to  Batavia,  Canton  and  home. 

On  one  voyage  the  duties  were  $128,363.13  ;  another, 
$133,480.34 ;  and  a  third,  $140,761.96 — these,  with  the 
duties  paid  by  him  in  the  two  Canton  voyages  made  in 
the  Leander,  aggregate  a  total  of  nearly  $587,000  in 
duties  alone.  No  other  vessel  ever  entered  Salem  paying 
$90,000  on  a  single  cargo. 

A  list  of  all  the  men  who  sailed  with  Captain  Roundy 
was  preserved  a  few  years  ago,  and  may  be  still  in  exist¬ 
ence.  A  list  of  those  who  were  with  him  in  the  Leander 
has  been  shown  to  the  writer,  and  he  has  made  a  copy  of 
them,  feeling  that  it  will  be  interesting  in  making  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  men  who  then  used  to  “hand,  reef 
and  steer”  old  Salem  ships  and  those  who  now  man  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  world. 

The  following  record  of  the  men  who  sailed  in  the 
Leander  on  the  five  mentioned  voyages  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  names  of  many  who  rose  to  the  top  of  their 
profession,  and  were  also  famous  in  other  lines.  Where 
a  single  name  of  a  town  is  given  it  indicates  both  birth¬ 
place  and  residence  ;  where  both  are  mentioned,  the  first 
in  parenthesis  denotes  the  birthplace,  and  the  other  the 
residence  or  hailing  place  at  time  of  shipping.  The  figures 
at  the  end  represent  the  age  of  the  persons.  Subjoined 
is  the  list : 

First  voyage — Master,  Samuel  Rea,  Salem  ;  mate, 
Charles  Roundy  (Beverly),  Salem,  25  years ;  second  mate, 
Nathan  P.  Smith  (Danvers),  Salem,  22  ;  seamen,  George 
Richards,  Salem,  22  ;  Brackley  R.  Peabody,  Salem,  23 
(later  a  shipmaster) ;  William  Scagell  (Newbury,  Vt.), 
Salem,  23;  James  Gilbert,  Salem,  21  (later  a  shipmaster); 
Joseph  Holmes  (Calais),  Salem,  35;  John  C.  Pitman, 
Salem,  22;  William  B.  Stetson  (Freeport,  Me.),  Salem, 
18:  steward,  James  Ruliff,  Salem,  26,  a  faithful  colored 
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man,  who  sailed  for  several  years  afterwards  in  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body’s  ships  ;  cook,  John  Smith  (Granada,  W.  L),  Salem, 
24. 

Second  voyage — Master,  Charles  Roundy  (Beverly), 
Salem,  26  ;  mate,  Nathan  Smith  (Danvers),  Salem,  23  ; 
second  mate,  Joseph  Newball,  Jr.,  Salem,  44  ;  seamen, 
William  Scagell  (Newbnry,  Vt.),  Salem,  24;  James  Gil¬ 
bert,  Salem,  22  ;  William  Greenleaf  (Claremont),  Salem, 
22  ;  Daniel  Gellis  (Greenock),  Salem,  23  ;  Joseph  Peele, 
Salem,  23  ;  John  Marble,  Salem,  26 ;  William  B.  Stetson 
(Freeport,  Me.),  Salem,  19  ;  Increase  S.  Hill,  Salem,  16; 
steward,  Charles  Barnes,  Salem,  28 ;  cook,  John  Smith 
(Granada,  W.  I.),  Salem,  24. 

Third  voyage — Master,  Charles  Roundy  (Beverly), 
Salem,  27 ;  mate,  Nathan  Smith,  Danvers,  24 ;  second 
mate,  Thomas  M.  Johnson,  Danvers,  18  ;  seamen,  John 
Peterson  (Stockholm),  Salem,  28 ;  Joseph  H.  Rockhart 
(Marblehead),  Salem,  26  ;  Charles  Converse,  Salem,  24 ; 
John  Miller  (New  Haven),  Salem,  32;  Benjamin  Wallis, 
Jr.,  Beverly,  22  ;  Gustavus  Stewart,  Salem,  17;  John  Lee, 
Salem,  17  ;  steward,  John  Wright  (Madeira),  Salem,  28; 
cook,  John  Smith  (Granada,  W.  I.),  Salem,  30. 

Fourth  voyage — Master,  Charles  Roundy  (Beverly), 
Salem,  29 ;  mate,  Nathan  Smith,  Danvers,  26  ;  second 
mate,  Thomas  M.  Johnson,  Danvers,  19;  seamen,  George 
Felt,  Salem,  20  ;  Benjamin  W.  Shepard,  Salem,  21  ;  Pier¬ 
son  Steele  (Bush,  Md.),  Salem,  26  ;  Elias  Grant,  Salem, 
20;  John  Kureat  (Madeira),  Salem,  30 ;  “Athel”  (Can¬ 
ton),  Salem,  37  ;  John  Beckford,  Salem,  20  ;  seaman  and 
carpenter,  Thomas  Magoon,  Salem,  21 ;  steward,  Peter 
Williams  (New  York),  Salem,  23  ;  cook,  Juan  Antonio 
Isaac,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  31. 

Fifth  voyage — Master,  Charles  Roundy  (Beverly), 
Salem,  30  ;  mate,  Nathan  Smith,  Danvei-s,  27  ;  second 
mate,  Thomas  M.  Johnson,  Danvers,  20  ;  seamen,  Pierson 
Steele  (Bush,  Md.),  Salem,  27  ;  Elias  Grant,  Salem,  21  ; 
Geo.  Felt,  Salem,  21 ;  John  Hall  (Stockholm,  naturalized), 
Salem,  42  ;  Jacob  Allgreen,  Newburyport,  23  ;  Charles 
Bradstreet,  Gloucester,  23;  Edward  D.  Winn,  Salem,  19  ; 
James  Simpson  (Haverhill),  Salem,  19  ;  steward,  John 
Corea  (Madeira),  Salem,  31 ;  cook,  David  Sherred  (North¬ 
umberland,  N.  Y.),  Salem,  28. 
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Captain  Roundy  was  born  in  Beverly,  October  15, 1794, 
the  son  of  a  shipmaster,  and  he  died  in  Salem,  February 
26,  1886.  The  writer  well  remembers  him  as  a  man  of 
rugged  frame  and  strong,  genial  personality,  having  fre¬ 
quently  met  him.  Captain  Roundy  was  first  an  apprentice 
to  the  printer’s  trade  in  the  old  Salem  Register  office,  but 
disliking  indoor  employment,  he,  like  many  another  Salem 
boy  of  his  time,  longed  for  the  sea.  In  1809,  at  the  age 
of  15,  he  began  his  sea  life.  When  the  war  with  England 
commenced,  he  served  on  the  frigates  President,  Commo¬ 
dore  Rogers,  and  the  Q-uerriere,  Commodore  Preble.  He 
vividly  recalled  the  night  of  the  bombardment  when 
Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  ‘‘The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  as 
he  served  in  the  trenches  on  that  occasion.  He  retired  from 
the  sea  in  1835,  after  a  life  of  twenty-six  years  on  the 
ocean.  He  was  a  great-uncle  of  William  O.  Chapman, 
treasurer  of  the  Naumkeag  Trust  Company. 

Sixth  voyage — On  her  sixth  voyage  the  Leander  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Nathan  Smith,  who  had  sailed  in 
her  on  her  first  voyage  as  second  mate,  and  on  the  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  as  mate. 

Other  voyages — Captain  James  S.  Kimball  commanded 
her  on  several  voyages  after  this  Sumatra  voyage,  and 
went  in  her  to  Zanzibar  and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  to 
Europe  and  to  the  West  Indies.  In  March,  1837,  he  was 
at  Zanzibar  in  her  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  foreign  con¬ 
sul  from  the  United  States  ever  sent  to  that  busy  port, 
Richard  Palmer  Wateis  of  Salem,  bearing  a  commission 
and  an  autograph  letter  from  General  Jackson.  The  con¬ 
sul  was  saluted  by  Turkish  and  other  naval  and  commer¬ 
cial  vessels  representing  various  nations.  Among  them 
only  two  were  American,  and  one  of  these  was  the  Leander. 

In  November,  1840,  the  brig  was  sold  to  David  Pingree 
of  Salem,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  African 
trade.  In  1844  she  arrived  home  from  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  March  3,  and  sailed  again  March  29,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Gambia,  where  she  was  condemned  and  sold  July 
11,  1844.  During  her  life  of  twenty-three  years  she 
probably  paid  into  the  Salem  Custom  House  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  half  a  million  dollars  in  duties,  and  her  profits 
would  probably  cover  that  figure  and  perhajis  more. 
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Captain  Kimball  was  a  member  of  the  old  Salem  Ma¬ 
rine  Society,  which  he  joined  October  31,  1843,  and  he 
died  in  Salem  in  1875,  aged  70  years.  He  was  the  father 
of  Captain  Thomas  S.  Kimball,  also  a  member  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Society  and  a  Sumatra  captain,  who  died  November 
29,  1885,  aged  50  years.  His  daughter.  Miss  Sarah  S. 
Kimbal),  lives  in  the  house  14  Pickman  street,  in  which 
her  father  passed  the  later  yeai-s  of  his  life.  The  writer 
well  remembers  Captain  Kimball  as  be  saw  him  on  the 
streets  of  Salem. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  November  27,  1832,  brig  Q-ovemor 
Endieott,  Horace  H.  Jenks,  119  days  from  Sumatra,  via 
Batavia,  and  48  days  from  St.  Helena,  with  743,084 
pounds  of  pepper  to  Pickering  Dodge.  Had  been  absent 
31  months.  Duties,  $59,465.90. 

Arrived  at  Boston,  April  15,  1833,  brig  Roico,  Captain 
Briggs  of  Salem,  Soo-soo,  Sumatra,  December  15,  1832. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  April  30,  1833,  brig  Nerem,  Skerry, 
Sumatra,  114  days,  and  54  from  St.  Helena.  No  dutiable 
goods  landed.  The  natives  on  the  coast  continued  to  be 
peaceable  and  quiet,  since  their  thrashing  by  the  men  of 
Commodore  Downes  of  the  frigate  Potomac. 

Arrived  at  New  York,  May  23,  1833,  brig  Homer,  John 
Lovett  of  Beverly,  Sumatra,  January  30.  Died  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  Sumatra  for  New  York,  January  31,  First  Mate 
Ezra  O.  Anderson  of  Beverly,  27  years,  and  February  7, 
Second  Mate  Benjamin  Caulfield  of  Salem.  Both  died  of 
dysentery. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  September  21,  1833,  brig  Neptune, 
Nathaniel  Griffin,  130  days  from  Assahan,  Sumatra,  and 
St.  Helena  August  2,  with  6000  piculs  pepper  to  Robert 
Upton.  No  dutiable  goods  on  board.  Died  June  6,  1833, 
on  the  homeward  passage,  Abraham  Wilson  of  Salem. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  September  27,  1833,  ship  Francis, 
Charles  F.  Wilkins,  Sumatra,  to  Joseph  Peabody.  No 
dutiable  goods  on  board. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  July  29,  1834,  brig  Nereus,  William 
Skerry,  140  days  from  Padang,  via  St.  Helena,  with  all 
free  goods  to  N.  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers. 

On  her  next  voyage  the  Nereus  went  again  to  Sumatra, 
under  command  of  Captain  Skerry.  She  experienced 
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hard  luck,  and  was  obliged,  on  the  homeward  passage  to 
Salem,  to  put  into  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  and  St.  Denis, 
for  repairs.  The  bill  was  contested  by  the  insurance 
company.  In  the  Essex  Institute  is  a  deposition  sworn 
to  by  Captain  Skerry,  in  which  he  gives  full  details  re¬ 
garding  the  disaster,  and  which  covers  25  full  pages  of 
about  276  words  each  of  examination  by  the  counsel  for 
the  owners  and  that  of  the  insurance  people — a  total  of 
nearly  7,000  words.  Concisely  stated.  Captain  Skerry,  on 
oath,  declared : 

“I  was  master  of  the  brig  Nereut  on  her  late  voyage 
from  Salem  to  the  Coast  of  Sumatra  and  back.  Jacob 
Woodbury  of  Beverly  was  mate,  and  Calvin  Wallis, 
Beverly,  was  second  mate,  and  John  Henry  Proctor  of 
Salem,  clerk.  We  sailed  from  Salem  September  12, 1834, 
and  had  pleasant  weather  ten  or  twelve  days ;  then  bad 
weather,  with  a  great  deal  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
were  under  short  sail.  Had  fresh  trades  and  variable 
winds  until  we  got  to  the  Line  ;  then  took  the  southeast 
trades  and  had  pleasant  weather  until  the  high  latitudes, 
the  wind  variable,  sometimes  very  fresh,  and  then  fine 
southeast  trades  until  I  got  upon  the  Coast.  The  vessel 
did  not  leak  any  more  than  common  vessels  in  which  I 
have  always  been.  Tried  the  pumps  every  night  and 
morning.  She  was  coppered  before  I  left  home ;  had  two 
suits  of  sails,  four  anchors,  one  spare  anchor,  her  rigging 
was  in  good  order,  she  was  seaworthy,  well  found  in 
everything,  and  was  in  perfect  condition. 

“At  Pulo  Nyas  I  took  in  1300  bags  of  rice  and  200 
bags  of  paddy,  and  I  think  I  had  about  fifty-five  tons  of 
ballast,  brides  a  great  deal  of  goods  that  I  carried  out 
from  home,  the  lower  hold  being  nearly  full.  The  whole 
was  delivered  in  perfect  order.  I  was  on  the  Coast  nearly 
six  months,  that  is,  I  was  six  weeks  at  the  Island  and  the 
rest  on  the  Coast.  I  had  very  fine  weather  until  the  lat¬ 
ter  part,  when  we  had  strong  squalls  from  the  northwest 
and  a  heavy  sea,  but  she  did  not  leak  any  on  the  Coast. 
It  blew  so  heavy  that  I  carried  away  the  best  bower  chain 
and  the  stream  chain.  She  did  not  leak  any  more  than 
before.  I  had  been  on  the  coast  five  months.  There  was 
.a  very  heavy  swell  from  the  northwest  and  shoal  water. 
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about  six  fathoms  where  we  lay.  It  blowed  hard  for 
three  days. 

“1  left  the  Coast  on  J  uly  2  (1835),  had  baffling  winds 
until  towards  the  trades,  and  then  had  it  squally.  We 
took  in  and  made  sail,  and  then  the  brig  began  to  leak, 
and  the  wind  continued  fresh  until  I  got  into  the  trades. 
The  leak  increased  from  200  to  300  strokes  per  hour,  and 
kept  increasing  to  600  and  from  that  upwards.  I  decided 
to  bear  up  for  the  Isle  of  France,  and  we  arrived  there 
the  latter  part  of  July.  We  had  a  heavy  sea  and  swell 
when  she  began  to  leak,  with  strong  gales  and  squally. 

“I  anchored  at  the  Bell  Buoy  and  went  on  shore  and 
applied  to  the  American  Consul,  and  he  was  agent  of  the 
ship.  We  had  a  survey  on  board  with  Captain  Rogers, 
captain  of  the  port,  and  Captain  Ambrose,  port  master- 
general,  the  American  consul  (who  is  one  of  the  firm  of 
Froberville,  Griffith  &  Co.)” 

Captain  Skerry  here  gives  the  minutest  details  of  the 
survey,  and  when  repairs  were  finished  the  vessel  proved 
to  be  tight.  He  continued  :  “I  sailed  from  there  on  the 
17th  of  August,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
17th  by  sea  account.  When  1  sailed  it  was  pleasant,  and 
during  the  night  it  came  on  squally,  blowing  fresh,  and 
we  double-reefed  topsails  and  took  in  the  light  sails.  In 
the  morning,  blowing  heavy  and  cross  sea  running,  I 
close-reefed  the  foretopsail,  and  a  little  while  after,  it 
blowing  fresher,  I  took  in  the  maintopsail,  reefed  the 
foresail  and  trisail.  The  ship  was  leaking  a  great  deal 
then,  and  the  shortest  sail  she  was  under  was  a  close 
reefed  foretopsail,  reefed  foresail,  double  reefed  trisail, 
and  foretopmast  staysail.  The  pumps  were  going  almost 
all  the  time,  and  the  brig  laboring  a  good  deal. 

“The  officers  and  crew  thought  the  vessel  leaked  too 
bad  to  proceed  on  her  voyage,  and  I  put  into  St.  Denis 
for  a  harbor,  in  order  to  go  back  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
when  the  wind  moderated.  While  lying  at  St.  Denis,  she 
was  pitching  very  heavy,  and  continued  to  leak  the  same. 
We  lay  there  four  or  five  days.  We  got  under  way,  and 
in  three  or  four  days  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  France  again, 
and  had  the  same  survey  as  before.” 

The  report  of  this  second  survey  is  given,  and  the 
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technical  details  are  of  great  length.  The  vessel  was  re¬ 
paired,  reloaded,  and  Captain  Skerry  sailed  for  home  on 
November  14,  1835.  Had  very  pleasant  weather  around 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  brig  proved  very  tight. 
Had  very  heavy  weather  on  the  coast,  three  gales  in  the 
Gulf  Stream,  but  the  Nerem  did  not  leak,  and  proved 
tight  the  whole  passage.  The  amount  paid  for  the  first 
repairs  was  $774,  and  for  the  second,  $7,052.48. 

Captain  Skerry  was  asked  forty-three  questions  by  the 
counsel  for  the  owners,  and  fifty  by  the  attorneys  for  the 
insurance  companies.  In  reply  to  the  first  two  questions, 
he  stated  :  “I  am  forty-six  years  old,  and  have  always 
lived  in  Salem ;  have  been  to  sea  thirty  years,  about  seven 
years  as  master,  and  about  nine  years  as  an  officer.  1 
have  been  principally  on  India  voyages.  Two  voyages 
before  in  the  Nereut  to  Sumatra,  and  she  always  delivered 
her  cargo  in  good  order  and  was  tight  and  a  good  sea 
boat.” 

Just  how  the  case  was  settled  does  not  appear  in  the 
record. 

The  Nereui  arrived  at  Vineyard  Haven  February  10, 
1836,  82  days  from  the  Isle  of  France,  and  from  there 
went  to  New  York,  where  she  arrived  March  1,  and  dis¬ 
charged  her  Sumatra  cargo.  From  New  York  she  came 
back  to  Salem,  arriving  here  May  11,  1836,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Gray.  She  sailed  from  Salem,  J une  27, 
1836,  under  command  of  Captain  J.  Woodbury,  for  the 
East  Indies,  having  been  cleared  by  N.  L.  Rogers  & 
Brothers. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  September  4,  1834,  ship  Francis, 
Charles  F.  Wilkins,  Quallah  Battoo,  Sumatra,  May  15, 
via  St.  Helena,  with  pepper  to  Joseph  Peabody  and 
sailed  September  12  for  Marseilles,  where  she  discharged 
her  Sumatra  cargo,  and  sailed  again  for  that  country  De¬ 
cember  22,  1834. 

Arrived  at  Marseilles  previous  to  December  2,  1834, 
ship  Lotos,  of  Salem,  Stephen  Wilkins,  Muckie,  Sumatra, 
June  8,  St.  Helena,  August  22.  Captain  Wilkins  reported 
that  he  was  boarded  by  an  hermaphrodite  brig,  under 
Spanish  colors,  off  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  called  the  Blue 
Eyed  Mary,  of  four  cannonades,  a  long  gun  amidships. 
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and  about  fifty  men.  Finding  that  we  could  defend  our 
ship,  the  Blue-Eyed  Mary  hauled  off,  saying  several  of 
their  men  were  sick  and  they  wanted  medicine.  The 
Lotoi  sailed  from  Marseilles  January  10,  1835,  on  her 
return  to  Sumatra. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  March  26,  1835,  brig  Neptune,  Amos 
Lamson,  Pulo  Penang,  Sumatra,  November  25,  St.  Helena, 
February  1.  March  1,  Henry  Ward,  a  foreigner,  died  on 
board  the  Neptune.  Nathaniel  Webb  of  Salem  died  at 
Rangoon.  No  dutiable  goods. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  September  4,  1835,  brig  Leander, 
James  Staniford  Kimball,  Padang.  Her  destination  was 
changed  to  Zanzibar. 

Arrived  at  Boston,  November  25,  1835,  ship  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Isaiah  Woodbury  of  Salem,  Muckie,  Sumatra,  July 
16,  St.  Helena,  September  29.  Died  on  board,  at  Suma¬ 
tra,  Richard  Lovett,  son  of  Josiah  Lovett  of  Beverly,  21 
years.  He  was  a  worthy  and  promising  young  man, 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  December  5,  1835,  ship  Francis, 
Charles  F.  Wilkins,  Sumatra,  July  26,  St.  Helena,  Septem¬ 
ber  28,via  Holmes  Hole.  No  dutiable  goods.  Died  on  board 
the  Francis,  J.  E.  Southwick  of  Salem,  27  years.  Died 
on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  Benjamin  Millett  Chapman,  Jr., 
of  Salem,  son  of  Captain  Benjamin  M.  Chapman  of 
Salem.  He  was  24  years  old  and  a  seaman  on  the  brig 
Conqueror,  late  Solomon  Towne  of  Salem,  who  died  on 
the  coast  of  Sumatra  June  5,  1835. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  February  16,  1836,  ship  Lotos, 
Stephen  Wilkins,  Muckie,  Sumatra,  September  24,  St. 
Helena,  December  3,  via  Boston,  with  a  full  cargo  of 
pepper  to  Joseph  Peabody.  No  dutiable  goods.  (The 
Lotos  completes  a  double  voyage,  having  sailed  from 
Salem,  October  16,  1833,  going  to  Sumatra,  thence  to 
Marseilles,  back  to  Sumatra,  and  home  to  Salem.  Time, 
exactly  two  years  and  four  months.) 

Arrived  at  Beverly,  May  13,  1836,  ship  Rosanna,  Lov¬ 
ett,  west  coast  of  Sumatra  ports,  last  from  Padang  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  with  coffee,  spices,  etc.,  to  George  Abbott,  Samuel 
Endicott  and  others,  and  sailed  June  11  for  Leghorn,  with 
her  Sumatra  cargo,  and  without  landing  any  dutiable 
goods. 
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Ship  George  Cahot,  Israel  Williams  of  Salem,  from 
Boston  for  Sumatra,  put  into  Bahia,  May  16,  1836,  sailed 
again  May  20,  put  back  same  day,  and  at  night  experi¬ 
enced  a  heavy  gale.  Remained  May  21,  to  sail  first  fair 
wind.  March  31,  latitude  36  N.,  longitude  60  W.,  en¬ 
countered  a  heav)'  gale  from  S.  S.  E.  to  S.  W.  It  died 
away  to  a  calm  and  remained  so  ten  minutes,  with  a  heavy 
sea.  Then  instantly  commenced  a  violent  gale  from  S.  W. 
to  S.  E.  The  ship  rolled  heavily,  and  the  main  topsail 
was  loosed  to  keep  her  steady,  but  the  instant  it  fell  the 
wind  tore  it  to  ribbons.  The  foretopsail,  which  was 
furled,  was  blown  from  the  yard,  and  also  the  mizzentop- 
sail,  main  royal,  spencer  and  other  sails,  and  the  ballast 
shifted.  Fearing  she  would  go  on  her  beam  ends.  Captain 
Williams  determined  to  scud  her,  which  was  done  for 
fourteen  hours,  during  which  he  lost  his  stern  boat,  nearly 
all  of  his  stock,  300  gallons  of  water,  some  lamp  oil,  etc. 
The  ship  was  put  in  fine  order  to  renew  her  voyage.  She 
was  36  days  to  the  Equator,  and  46  to  off  Rio  Janeiro. 

Arrived  at  Boston,  September  24,  1836,  ship  Gentoo, 
Coffin,  Sumahduah,  Sumatra,  June  2.  Reports  :  May  7, 
barque  Malay,  of  Salem,  John  B.  Silsbee,  lost  cables  and 
anchors  in  a  gale  at  Pula  Riah,  but  obtained  a  cable  and 
anchor  from  a  French  ship.  A  severe  gale  was  experi¬ 
enced  along  the  whole  coast.  May  7,  destroying  much 
pepper  that  had  been  gathered  and  many  plantations.  The 
water  was  six  feet  deep  on  the  plantations,  many  houses 
floated  away,  and  many  buffaloes  were  drowned. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  October  2,  1836,  ship  William  ^ 
Henry,  E.  Kilham,  Mingin,  Sumatra,  June  8,  with  a  full 
cargo  of  pepper  to  David  Pingree. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  November  10,  1836,  ship  Francis, 
Charles  F.  Wilkins,  Muckie,  Sumatra,  July  11,  St.  Helena, 
September  21,  with  a  full  cargo  of  pepper  to  Joseph 
Peabody. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  November  17,  1836,  barque  Malay, 
John  B.  Silsbee,  Sumatra,  July  4,  St.  Helena,  September 
21,  with  pepper.  Before  reported  as  having  lost  cables 
and  anchor  during  a  severe  gale  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
May  7. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  December  8,  1836,  ship  Eclipse,  of 
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Salem,  Charles  F.  Wilkins,  Sumatra,  India,  by  Joseph 
Peabody.  On  this  voyage  she  came  back  to  Marseilles, 
where  she  arrived  November  3,  1837,  from  Sumatra,  and 
sailed  again  January  11,  1838,  on  her  return. 

Arrived  at  New  York,  September  22,  1837,  hvx^Lucilla 
of  Salem,  Silver,  Muckie,  Sumatra,  125  days.  Captain 
Silver  reported  that  off  Cape  Good  Hope  and  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  the  Lucilla  experienced  very  severe  weather,  lost 
foretopsail,  mainyard,  stern  boat,  stove  bulwarks,  galley 
and  round  house,  and  sprung  a  leak  of  800  strokes  per 
hour  around  the  rudder  case.  The  brig  sailed  from  St. 
Helena  August  4.  Left  at  Muckie  ship  Uclipse,  Wilkins, 
of  Salem,  loading ;  Borneo,  Peabody,  of  Salem  ;  at  South 
Tallapoo,  ship  Lotos,  Wilkins,  of  Salem. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  July  9,  1838,  ship  Sumatra,  Peter 
Silver,  Analaboo,  Sumatm,  March  4,  via  St  Helena,  May 
13,  with  a  full  cargo  of  pepper  to  Joseph  Peabody.  Had 
no  dutiable  goods. 

It  again  becomes  the  sad  duty  of  the  compiler  of  these 
stories  to  present  another  “twice  told  tale”  of  cruelty, 
murder  and  revenge.  It  relates  to  the  piracy  of  the 
beautiful  Salem  ship  Eclipte,  commanded  by  Captain 
George  Whitmarsh  of  Beverly,  which  arrived  at  this  port 
January  12,  1839,  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  her 
outward  commander.  Captain  Charles  F.  Wilkins, 
murdered,  with  William  F.  Babbage  of  Salem,  by  the 
Malays,  August  26,  1838,  from  Muckie,  Sumatra,  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  St.  Helena,  November  24,  with  pepper  and 
lead  to  Joseph  Peabody.  This  piracy  of  the  Ecliptte  was 
similar  in  manner  to  that  of  the  ship  Friendship  in  1831. 
Captain  Whitmarsh,  on  his  arrival  home  at  Salem,  made 
a  report  of  the  disaster.  It  is  none  the  less  interesting 
than  that  of  the  Friendship.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
here.  The  salient  points,  therefore,  of  Captain  Whit- 
marsh’s  narrative  are  all  that  need  be  given,  as  follows  : 

We  arrived  at  Tra  Bangan,  Sumatra,  Aug.  22,  1838,  and  the  mate 
(Capt.  Whitmarsh)  and  four  men  were  on  shore  weighing  pepper 
from  Aug.  24  to  Aug.  26,  inclusive.  At  sundown  of  the  28th,  eleven 
Malays  went  on  board  the  Eclipse.  At  8  commenced  weighing  two 
bags  at  a  draft.  On  the  third  draft  the  Malays  began  an  attack  by 
stabbing  the  second  mate  and  a  boy  named  William  F.  Babbage. 
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The  Malays  seized  the  muskets  in  the  round  house,  and  the  cook, 
Wiliiam  Reynolds,  could  be  seen  talking  with  them  and  apparently 
assisting  them.  They  left  between  10  and  12  o'clock,  taking  with 
them  $26,000  or  $27,000  in  specie,  two  chests  of  opium,  two  trunks 
of  the  captain’s  best  wearing  apparel,  two  gold  watches,  spyglasses, 
muskets,  ammunition,  accounts,  etc.  The  cook  went  with  them. 
I  was  first  informed  on  the  morning  of  August  27  by  men  who 
swam  two  miles  to  the  shore  through  the  surf.  The  remainder  of 
the  crew  lowered  a  boat  and  swam  to  a  French  barque  and  were 
taken  aboard.  I  applied  to  a  Rajah  for  assistance,  and  he  manned 
and  armed  five  boats,  and  himself,  with  five  of  his  principal  men, 
accompanied  myself  and  our  men  to  the  Eclipse  for  the  purpose  of 
retaking  her.  We  found  no  living  soul  on  board,  but  discovered 
the  body  of  Captain  Wilkins  on  the  half  deck  below,  and  that  oj 
the  boy  Babbage  on  the  break  of  the  half  deck  forward.  After 
clearing  decks,  we  slipped  cable,  pot  to  sea,  and  arrived  at  Mnckie 
September  where  we  received  assistance  from  Captain  Brackley 
R.  Peabody  of  the  ship  Bemeo  and  Captain  Silver  of  the  brig  Lu- 
cilla.  We  desired  to  land  the  bodies  of  our  dead,  but  the  Rajah 
and  others  advised  against  it,  fearing  that  it  would  incite  the  Ma¬ 
lays  to  further  outrages,  and  so  we  gave  the  captain  and  the  lad  a 
Christian  burial  in  the  deep. 

A  letter,  dated  Muckie,  Sumatra,  September  18,  1838, 
written  by  Captain  Silver  of  the  brig  Lucilla,  iu  printed 
in  the  Regiiter,  in  full,  as  follows  : 

“On  Monday  evening,  the  27th  of  August,  at  about  11 
o’clock,  my  Jeretoulah  came  on  board  and  informed  me 
that  the  Eclipse  had  been  taken,  the  captain  and  ten  men 
killed,  and  that  the  ship  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Malays. 
I  immediately  weighed  my  anchor,  and  in  the  morning 
was  off  Tra  Bangun,  but  could  see  no  ship.  I  was  then 
afraid  she  had  been  burned.  I  proceeded  along  the  shore, 
in  hopes  of  rendering  assistance  to  any  of  her  crew  who 
might  be  on  shore,  but  1  saw  nothing.  At  night  I  anchored 
off  Assahan,  and  in  the  morning  was  boarded  by  the  boats 
from  Rassahan.  From  them  I  learned  that  only  one  man 
besides  the  captain  was  killed,  and  that  the  ship  had  gone 
to  sea. 

“In  the  course  of  the  day  the  boat  of  the  French 
barque,  lying  at  Qualla  Tuah,  boarded  me,  and  sent  on 
board  two  of  the  crew  of  the  Eclipse,  the  second  mate  and 
one  man,  slightly  wounded.  From  what  I  learned  from 
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them,  I  thought  it  best  for  me  to  go  back  to  Muckie,  and 
on  my  arrival  here  I  learned  that  #4000  of  the  specie  was 
at  South  Tallapow,  $4000  at  Muckie,  and  the  remainder 
at  Soo-soo  and  Tangan  Tangan. 

“The  following  particulars  were  obtained  from  my 
Jeretoulah.  He  states  that  on  the  25th  of  August  Libbee 
Sumat  [Captain  Wilkins’  Jeretoulah]  wrote  to  his  brother 
at  Muckie  and  his  brother  at  Tangan  Tangan,  that  he, 
Sumat,  the  mate  and  four  men  were  on  shore,  weighing 
pepper,  and  would  not  go  on  board  on  account  of  the 
surf.  He  informed  them  that  muskets  were  in  the  round 
house  loaded,  and  laid  all  the  plan  of  the  whole  affair. 

“On  the  26th  of  August  two  small  boats,  with  pepper, 
came  alongside  the  Eclipse,  in  one  of  which  was  Libbee 
Oosoo,  Sumat’s  brother,  and  in  the  other  ’:^as  Chute 
Haadjit,  his  brother-in-law,  son  of  tlie  Rajah  of  Tangan 
Tangan.  Captain  Wilkins,  being  ill,  had  turned  in. 
About  7  o’clock  he  turned  out  and  had  his  tea,  and  Libbee 
Oosoo  took  supper  with  him.  Captain  Wilkins  had  not 
the  least  suspicion  of  Oosoo,  as  he  was  Sumat’s  brother, 
and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  on  board  with  him. 

After  tea.  Captain  Wilkins  commenced  weighing  pep¬ 
per.  After  weighing  three  drafts,  the  second  mate  and 
the  boy  Babbage  were  stabbed.  The  second  mate  imme¬ 
diately  ran  aft,  and  in  going  aft  saw  a  Malay  stab  the 
captain.  The  captain  then  made  towards  Oosoo,  thinking 
him  to  be  his  best  friend,  when  he  gave  him  several  stabs 
which  took  bis  life.  The  second  mate  then  jumped  over¬ 
board,  and  all  of  the  crew  either  went  overl^ard  or  into 
the  rigging. 

After  the  Malays  had  robl>ed  the  ship  of  her  money 
and  opium,  they  left  her.  The  men  came  from  aloft, 
lowered  the  boat,  and  pulled  to  the  French  barque  lying 
at  Qualla  Tuah.  The  next  morning  the  steward  pulled 
back  to  the  ship,  leaving  the  second  mate  and  one  man 
on  board  the  barque.  Mr.  Whitmarsh,  the  chief  mate, 
had  by  that  time  taken  p>ossession  of  the  ship  and  found 
everything  gone  of  any  value,  the  Malays  having  come 
back  the  second  time.  Mr.  Whitmarsh,  on  Monday  night, 
slipped  his  cable  and  put  to  sea.  Another  man  had  his 
hand  blown  off  in  discharging  a  blunderbuss  and  has  since 
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“If  our  Government  does  not  send  a  frigate  next  season 
and  destroy  Soo-soo,  Tangan  Tangan,  Muckie  and  South 
Tallapow,  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the  pepper  trade.  The 
natives  were  never  so  much  in  want  of  a  good  chastising 
as  at  the  present  time.  Besides  the  ports  engaged  in  the 
affair  of  the  Uclipae,  Rassahan  and  Boocongun  are  ready 
the  first  chance  to  take  a  ship.  If  they  do  not  cut  off  our 
vessels,  they  rob  us  of  our  money,  keep  us  on  shore,  and 
exact  large  sums  for  our  liberty;  and  if  we  are  not 
poisoned,  we  contract  diseases  from  exposure  incident  to 
being  kept  on  shore.  How  many  masters  of  vessels  lose 
their  lives  here  every  year !  I  consider  it  just  an  equal 
chance  now  of  losing  life  or  vessel.  If  we  do  not  have 
a  frigate  out  next  year,  the  Malays  are  growing  so  inso¬ 
lent  that  they  will  be  for  taking  all  the  vessels  where  there 
is  the  least  chance  of  success.” 

This  outrage  called  forth  ringing  demands  from  the 
Salem  Regiiter  and  other  papers  for  immediate  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  pirates  and  murderers.  The  act,  however, 
did  not  go  long  unpunished,  according  to  the  following 
story  in  the  Regitter  of  May  30,  1839,  which  says  : 

The  attack  on  the  ship  Eclipte  of  Salem,  on  August  26,  1838,  was 
quickly  avenged.  The  United  States  frigate  Columbia,  Commodore 
Reed,  was  at  Colombo,  when  he  heard  the  news.  A  writer  says : 
“He  immediately  sailed  for  Sumatra,  and  with  the  beautiful  Amer- 
can  corvette,  John  Adams,  anchored,  December  23, 1838,  off  Qnalah 
Battoo.  Commodore  Reed  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  murder¬ 
ers,  but  was  refused  compliance.  The  same  result  was  met  at 
Muckie.  The  ships  were  then  kedged  in  near  the  towns  and  the 
Malay  forts,  and  the  Columbia  opened  fire,  which  was  the  signal  for 
the  John  Adams  to  follow  suit  upon  a  neighboring  fort,  raking  the 
town,  as  she  chose,  the  whole  length  of  it. 

“The  loud  roar  of  the  cannon  reverberated  from  the  mountain 
side  to  mountain  side  and  over  the  water  as  the  41-pound  shots  were 
fired.  The  firing  ceased,  and  400  men  were  called  by  the  bogle  to 
their  places.  Boats  were  manned  and  the  men  landed.  They  en¬ 
tered  the  deserted  town,  the  natives  having  retreated  to  the  jungle. 
The  town  was  then  fired,  and  the  force  returned  to  the  beach.  Every 
building,  except  the  sacred  mosque,  was  destroyed. 

“The  bogle  sounded  retreat  to  the  tune  of  ‘Yankee  Doodle,'  and 
the  men  re-embarked  as  the  strains  of  'Hail  Columbia'  sent  its 
national  notes  over  the  bay.  In  two  hours  after  the  boats  left  th» 
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ships  the  men  were  again  in  their  places  on  deck,  having  accom¬ 
plished  their  purpose  without  accident  or  the  firing  of  a  gun.  The 
natives  looked  from  the  mountains  upon  the  remains  of  their 
homes.” 

No  part  of  the  property  of  the  Eclipse  was  recovered, 
but  $12,000  was  divided  between  Quallah  Battoo  and 
Soo-soo. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  May  14,  1839,  ship  Lotos,  Benjamin 
Balch,  Jr.,  West  Coast  Sumatra,  December  10,  St.  Helena, 
March  14. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  September  18,  1839,  barque  Eliza, 
J.  Wallis  (late  Samuel  Smith,  who  died  April  28),  Ana- 
laboo,  Sumatra,  May  3,  St  Helena,  July  31,  with  full 
cargo  of  pepper  to  David  Pingree.  Passenger,  Elbridge 
G.  Kimball  of  Salem. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  February  14,  1840,  ship  Eclipse, 
George  Whitmarsh,  Sumatra,  September  15,  with  5588 
pounds  lead  to  Joseph  Peabody.  Duties,  $116.58.  Took 
a  pilot  and  went  into  Tarpaulin  Cove,  February  7.  Died, 
at  sea,  January  4,  Roswell  S.  Morgan,  youngest  son  of 
Theodore  Morgan  of  Salem,  19  years.  He  was  on  his 
second  voyage.  He  was  slightly  injured  on  the  coast  of 
Sumatra  by  a  weight  falling  upon  his  foot  A  slow  fever 
set  in,  which  terminated  his  life  while  off  the  American 
coast,  almost  within  reach  of  his  own  home. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  February  18,  1840,  brig  Nereus, 
I.  N.  Chapman,  Pulo  Penang,  October  16,  St.  Helena, 
January  1,  with  pepper  to  N.  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers. 
Duties,  $1,814.80. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  August  10,  1840,  barque  Eliza,  Wal¬ 
lis,  Analaboo,  Sumatra,  March  28,  with  a  full  cargo  of 
pepper  to  David  Pingree.  Died  on  board,  March  29,  of 
cholera,  the  day  after  sailing  for  home,  Charles  J.  Brown 
of  Beverly. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  November  1,  1840,  ship  William  and 
Henry,  John  Francis,  Analaboo,  Sumatra,  June  25,  St. 
Helena,  September  10,  with  a  full  cargo  of  pepper  to 
David  Pingree.  Captain  Francis  was  the  grandfather  of 
George  Francis  of  29  St.  Peter  street.  Captain  Francis 
also  commanded  the  ship  Azelia  in  the  Sumatra  trade. 

Ship  Gibraltar,  James  Gibson,  master,  of  and  for  Bos¬ 
ton,  from  Sumatra,  April  2,  1840,  with  a  cargo  of  pepper. 
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She  was  last  spoken  on  April  17,  1840,  latitude  3.45 
north,  longitude  90.56  east.  The  vessel  was  valued  at 
fl2,000  and  the  cargo  at  #30,000.  Captain  Gibson  was 
about  42  years  of  age  an(}  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
enterprising  shipmasters.  The  roll  contained  the  name  of 
Samuel  Scales  of  Salem. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  February  27,  1841,  ship  Eclipse, 
George  Whitmarsh,  of  Beverly,  Trabangun,  Sumatra, 
October  6,  St.  Helena,  December  23,  via  Holmes,  Hole, 
with  a  full  cargo  of  pepper  to  Joseph  Peabody.  No  du¬ 
tiable  goods.  Was  on  the  coast  three  weeks  with  very 
severe  weather,  and  off  Cape  Cod  February  17.  Sailed  on 
her  return  to  Sumatra  April  3. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  October  12,  1841,  ship  Caroline  Au¬ 
gusta,  Andrew  M.  Putnam  of  Danvers,  Pangah,  Sumatra, 
August  17,  with  pepper  to  David  Pingree.  Captain 
Putnam  was  obliged  to  leave  the  coast  of  Sumatra 
without  completing  his  cargo,  on  account  of  sickness,  and 
go  to  Mauritius  for  a  new  crew.  Nehemiah  Roberts,  mate, 
Joseph  R.  Winn,  son  of  John  Winn,  Jr.,  clerk,  Samuel 
Melcher,  Thomas  Frazier,  Charles  Fisher  and  George 
Peddie,  all  young  men,  died  of  a  fever,  and  Joshua  Pren¬ 
tiss  and  Joseph  Lawrence  of  Salem,  and  W.  G.  Lyman 
were  left  at  Mauritius  sick.  At  the  Isle  of  France,  June 
21,  Captain  Putnam  shipped  Samuel  Bullock,  mate,  and 
six  seamen,  formerly  of  the  ship  Republic,  of  Newbury- 
port,  which  was  burned  at  that  island,  in  the  places  of  his 
own  seamen.  On  October  2  and  3,  in  a  severe  gale  on 
Georges,  the  Caroline  Augusta  lost  and  split  sails  and  the 
quarter  boat  was  stove.  October  9,  she  fell  in  with  the 
schooner  Pembroke,  Rice,  from  Eastport  for  Georgetown, 
D.  C.,  in  a  sinking  condition,  and  took  off  her  crew  by 
throwing  ropes  to  them,  having  lost  their  small  boat,  and 
the  sea  running  very  high.  Five  were  rescued,  but  the 
mate,  William  Stockton,  was  washed  overboard  October 
4.  Passengers  in  the  Caroline  Augusta  were  Samuel  F. 
Morse,  supercargo  of  ship  Republic ;  Captain  Frederick 
Peabody,  late  of  whaling  barque  Pembroke,  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.;  E.  D.  Fogg,  late  clerk  of  barque  Madagas¬ 
car,  and  Lieutenant  R.  A.  Jones  and  three  disabled  sea¬ 
men  of  the  United  States  ship  Constellation.  The  Caro¬ 
line  Augusta  sailed  on  her  return  to  Sumatra  November 
23, 1841. 


(To  he  continued') 
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(  Continued  from  Volume  L  VIII,  page  ^5.) 

He  conveys  by  indenture,  on  Dec.  24,  1683,  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  three  acres  lying  by  the  house  he  now  lives  in 
and  formerly  the  house  of  Thomas  Geers,  four  acres  in 
Wenham  to  John  Dodge,  sr.,  of  Beverly.  He  is  styled 
“carpenter”  in  this  deed. 

On  Feb.  27,  1687/8,  Ezekiel  Woodward,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  widow  of  John  Solart,  Elizabeth  by  name,  deeds 
to  heirs  of  said  Solart,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife  Sarah, 
all  the  land  of  Solart’s  in  his  possession.  On  Dec.  27, 
1697,  “at  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen  for  granting  liberty 
to  the  inhabitants  to  get  timber  on  the  town  common  for 
their  own  use  in  the  town,”  he  was  granted  “two  hundred 
Rayles  and  fifet}'  posts  for  fencing  his  land.”  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  selectmen  on  March  13,  1698/9,  “for  granting 
gitting  of  Timber  on  the  Common,”  he  was  granted  “hem¬ 
lock  Timber  to  make  Four  Thousand  of  Shingles  to  Shingle 
his  house”. 

On  March  10,  1701/2,  he  conveyed  to  Jona.  Dike  of 
Beverly,  for  £16,  sixteen  acres,  bounded  on  Josiah  Dodge, 
John  Stone,  and  common  land  belonging  in  Beverly.  On 
Oct.  19, 1702,  he  sells  to  Jona.  Dodge,  Jr.,  of  Beverly, 
seven  acres  in  Wenham,  bounded  on  his  own  land,  Bev¬ 
erly  town  common  and  John  Stone.  On  March  8,  1707/8, 
he  sold  one-fourth  acre  of  land  to  John  Coy,  RiceKnowl- 
ton,  Thomas  Whittredge  and  John  Cleaves  of  Beverly. 

On  July  8,  1708,  he  sells  four  acres  in  Wenham  to 
Josiah  Dodge  of  Wenham.  On  Feb.  4,  1708/9,  he  gives 
to  his  son  John  a  deed  of  gift  of  all  his  housing  and 
lands  in  Wenham,  “provided  he  pay  20s.  to  each  of  my 
daughters  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Martha  &  Rebecca,  when  he 
shall  come  to  the  age  of  21, — and  when  he  shall  come 
into  possession  of  sd  house  &c — and  if  he  does  not  see 
fit  to  pay  sd  sums,  then  the  house  and  lands  to  be  divided 
between  sd  children  of  my  now  wife.” 
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He  died  November,  1717.  Inventory  of  his  estate, 
taken  after  his  widow’s  death,  by  Samuel  Lummus,  Zach- 
eus  Goldsmith,  jr.,  and  Jona.  Porter,  on  June  22,  1742, 
£151 :  8s.  Old  Tenor — £37:  7s.  legal  tenor. 

June  2,  1741,  John  Whipple  of  Ipswich  and  Samuel 
Kimball,  Jona.  Kimball,  Nath.  Kimball  of  Wenham,  obli¬ 
gate  themselves  in  bonds  of  £1000  to  make  sale  of  such 
estate  of  Mordecai  Larcom  of  Wenham,  deceased,  as  will 
be  for  the  support  of  his  widow.  The  condition  of  this 
obligation  is  such  that  whereas  “Abigail  Larkam  of  Ips¬ 
wich  &  widow  of  Mordica  Larkam  late  of  Wenham  dec’d, 
did  on  ye  13th  of  May  1739  Pet’n  the  Great  and  General 
Court  then  sitting  that  shee  ye  sd  Abigail  Larkam  might 
have  Liberty  to  sell  ye  Reall  Estate  of  ye  sd  Mordica 
for  ye  support  of  ye  sd  Abigail  as  by  her  Pet’n  more  at 
large  appears — Whereupon  ye  sd  Great  and  Generali 
Court  did  upon  ye  26th  of  June  1740  grant  the  Prayer 
of  ye  sd  Petit'r  so  far  as  to  appoint  ye  sd  Jonathan  & 
Sam’l  Kimball  &  John  Whipple  a  Committee  with  full 
power  and  authority  to  make  sale  of  all  or  so  much  of  ye 
lands  as  they  shall  think  fitt  &  convenient  for  ye  better 
maintenance  of  ye  Pet’r,  and  to  give  good  deeds  for  ye 
same.” 

Nov.  30,  1741,  “Jona.  &  Sam’l  Kimball  &  Jona  Whip¬ 
ple,  a  committee  appointed  by  Genl  Ct.  held  at  Boston, 
Jan.  1740.  In  answer  to  a  pet’n  of  Abigail  Lasken, 
widow  of  Mordica  Lasken,  late  of  Wen.  dec’d  for  sale  of 
the  Real  estate  of  ye  sd  Mordica  for  ye  support  of  sd 
Abigail.  Their  acc’t  of  their  proceedings  in  sd  affair 
exhibited  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Berry  Esq.  Judge  of  Pro¬ 
bate.” 

They  gave  the  estate  Credit  Viz  : — 

By  income  of  the  Real  estate  for  ye  year  1740  £  9:7 


By  about  11  acres  sold  to  Jonas  Dodge 

238: 

0 

£247: 

7 

The  estate  is  Dr.  Viz. 

To  Willm  Borrows  for  Boarding  sd  Abigail 
To  sam’l  Lummus  his  acc’t  of  Charge 

54:  13 

6 

13:  5 

0 

To  Jona.  Kimball  for  Clothing  &c. 

8:  1 

6 
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To  Funeral  Charges  /  Doctors — Grave  &c.  at 

Capt.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Sawyers  12 :  15  :  6 

To  ye  Comm,  for  time,  trouble  &  expence  &c  14  :  0:0 
Stating,  allowing  &  Recording  this  acc’t  1 :  6:0 

£103:  18:  6 

On  June  25,  1742,  administration  on  the  estate  of 
Mordecai  Larcom  of  Wenham  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Brown,  jr.,  of  Ipswich,  and  on  Sept.  6,  1742,  distribution 
of  estate  was  made  to  children  and  heirs  of  sd  Mordecai. 

£  s  d 

To  Representatives  of  eldest  son  John,  37:  7:  9 

To  Wm.  Burroughs  in  right  of  his  wife  Mary  17:  13:  101/2 
To  Robert  Sollas  “  “  “  “  “  Eliza¬ 
beth  “  “  “ 

To  James  Clark  “  “  “  “  “  Abigail  “  “  “ 

To  Eben’r  Slingsbey  in  “  “  “  “  Martha  “  “  “ 

To  George  Toppan  in  “  “  “  “  Rebecca“  “  “ 

To  Stephen  Fairfield  in  “  “  “  “  Hannah  “  “  “ 

£141:  11:  0 

3.  Mordecai*  Larcom  (Mordecai^)  was  born  at  Ips¬ 
wich,  Sept.  16,  1658 ;  went  to  Beverly  with  his  parents 
about  1660,  and,  after  his  marriage  to  Abigail  Solart,  on 
Nov.  10,  1681,  removed  in  a  year  or  two  to  Wenham, 
near  the  Beverly  line.  This  was  his  home  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  died  in  November,  1717.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Solart  of  Wenham,  and  was  born  Aug. 
15, 1664.  She  died  in  1741.  Mordecai  seems  to  have 
been  a  husbandman  and  a  carpenter.  It  is  impossible  to 
arrange  the  children  in  the  order  of  their  births. 

Children : 

Abioail,  int.  of  m.  to  James  Clark  of  Beverly  March  18,  1700/7, 
“the  wife  of  James  Clark  A  her  sister  Elisabeth  Larcum  a 
yoang  woman  daughter  of  Mordecai  Larcam  owned  ye  Cove¬ 
nant  Ac.  Sept.  5,  1708“  at  the  Beverly  Church. 

Elizabeth,  b.  about  1088;  m.  Robert  Sallows  of  Beverly  (second 
wife),  Jan.  22,  1714/16.  She  died  April  3,  1761,  aged  63  (R. 
Hale’s  record).  He  d.  Feb.,  1766,  aged  80  (R.  Hale's  record). 
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Mary,  b.  aboat  1691 ;  m.  1st,  David  Wheeler  of  Beverly,  Nov.  25, 
1714;  m.  2d,  Oct.  28,  1728,  William  Burroughs  of  Ipswich; 
d.  April  13,  1775,  aged  84.  Wm.  Burroughs  d.  Jan.  15,  1773, 
aged  84. 

Martha,  m.  Ebenezer  Slingsbey  of  Wenham,  July  6,  1719. 

John,  b.  Nov.  20, 1695;  d.  Nov.  21,  1695. 

John,  b.  June  10,  1699;  removed  to  Connecticut;  m.  at  Enfield, 
Conn.,  Hannah  Kibbe,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (Phelps) 
Eibbe.  He  was  a  carpenter.  His  widow,  Hannah  (Kibbe) 
Larcom,  m.  2d,  Charles  Kelsey  of  Hartford,  May  8,  1729. 
By  John  Larcom  she  had  two  sons,  John,  b.  Aug.  17, 1724,  and 
Job,  b.  Jan.  27,  1726.  From  these  two  sons  there  is  a  large 
number  of  descendants  all  over  the  country.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  trace  these  families. 

Rebeooa,  b.  Jnly  10,  1701;  m.  in  Ipswich,  Nov.  1,  1725,  George 
Toppan,  both  parties  living  in  Wenham. 

Hannah,  b.  July  16,  1704;  d.  Oct.  17,  1704. 

Hannah,  bapt.  1711;  m.  Stephen  Fairfield  of  Ipswich,  Nov.  18, 1731* 

4.  Thomas*  Larcom  (Mordecai^),  was  probably  third 
son  and  bom  about  1661.  He  was  a  fisherman.  He  was 

married,  first,  to  Hannah - ,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 

Thomas,  recorded  on  the  Manchester,  Mass.,  records  as 
born  Feb.  16,  1694/5.  He  married,  second,  Abigail,  widow 
of  Thomas  Woodbery,  about  1699-1700.  On  March  24, 
1714,  he  was  appointed  fence  viewer,  and  on  March  16, 
1715/6,  he  was  appointed  to  enforce  the  law  relating  to 
swine.  He  died  March  30,  1718. 

On  Aug.  19,  1718,  Abigail  Larcom,  widow  of  Thomas 
Larkum,  late  of  Beverly,  husbandman,  sells  four  and  a 
half  acres  of  land  to  her  son-in-law,  John  Masury,  who 
had  married  her  daughter  by  her  first  husband,  Keziah 
Woodbery.  On  July  18,  1727,  widow  Abigail  Larcom 
sells  land  in  Mackerel  Cove  to  John  Thorndike,  cordwind- 
er.  Dec.  25,  1739,  Abigail  Larcum  is  pronounced  non 
convpoi  mentis  by  the  Beverly  selectmen,  and  Brackenbury 
Patch  (son-in-law),  Mark  Morse  (son-in-law),  and  John 
Standley  (husband  of  Thomas  Larcom’s  sister,  Rebecca), 
sign  bond  given  by  Brackenbury  Patch,  who  is  appointed 
guardian.  Widow  of  Thomas  Larkum  died  between  June 
6  and  August,  1740  (Robert  Hale’s  record). 

Child  by  first  wife : 

Thomas,  b.  Feb.  16,  1694/5;  probably  died  young. 
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Children  by  second  wife : 

Phebb,  b.  1702/3;  m.  Nov.  11,  1729,  Brackenbury  Patch,  who  was 
b.  May  17,  1705.  They  had  five  children.  Two  d.  young;  the 
others  were  Hannah,  Sarah  and  Benjamin.  Brackenbury 
Patch  d.  May  or  June,  1743.  Phebe,  bur.  March  18,  1787,  aged 
84.  Widow  Phebe  Patch  was  bapt.  Aug.  2,  1772. 

Jemima,  b.  1704;  int.  of  m.  Nov.  5,  1727,  to  Mark  Morse.  On  March 
3,  1728,  Jemima,  wife  of  Mark  Morse,  bapt.  He  was  bur.  May 
5,  1783.  She  d.  May  20,  1707,  aged  93.  They  had  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  Mark,  Thomas,  Samuel,  Christiism,  Hannah,  David, 
Jemima. 

Hannah,  birth  and  death  or  burial  not  found;  m.  John  Bradford 
(second  wife),  March  31,  1741.  They  had  one  child,  Robert. 
John  Bradford  was  b.  Feb.  26,  1669/90,  and  d.  March  29,  1751. 
She  was  bapt.  July  15,  1753. 

6.  Daniel^  Larcom  (Mordecai^),  born  about  1664, 
was  probably  the  youngest  son  of  Mordecai,  Sr.  He  tes¬ 
tifies  as  a  witness  at  Ipswich  Court,  March  29,  1692,  as 
“about  26  years”  old,  and  Robert  Hale  records  him  at 
his  death  as  about  87  on  Feb.  15,  1750.  He  married,  at 
Chebacco,  May  29,  1693,  Phebe  Stone,  daughter  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Stone  of  Beverly,  who  was  baptized  April  21, 
1672.  She  “layd  hold  of  ye  Covenant  of  God”  at  the 
Beverly  Church  May  6,  1694. 

March  25,  1711/12,  he  was  chosen  Fence  Viewer.  He 
was  chosen  Tythingman  March  24,  1712/13  and  March 
24,  1714.  He  was  Juror  of  Superior  Court,  chosen  Nov. 
16,  1716,  and  Oct.  2,  1720.  He  was  chosen  Constable 
March  26,  1717/18,  but  agreed  with  Henry  Herrick  to 
have  Herrick  serve  in  his  place.  He  was  chosen  to  be 
Grand  Juror  of  Inferior  Court,  Dec.  22,  1724. 

By  the  following  deed,  received  from  his  father,  of  date 
of  May  6,  1708,  and  recorded  April  15, 1713,  he  acquired 
his  father’s  real  and  personal  estate  :  “Know  all  men  by 
these  presents  yt  I  Mordecai  Larkum  in  ye  Towne  of  Bev¬ 
erly  &  County  of  Essex  &  province  of  Massachusetts  bay 
in  New  England  husbandman  for  &  in  consideration  of  ye 
love  &  affection  I  bear  to  my  Loving  Son  Daniel  Larkum 
of  ye  Town  &  County  aforesaid  husbandman  &  also  for 
&  in  Consideration  of  Certain  Covenant  and  obligation 
made  by  Said  Daniel  to  me  by  an  Instrument  of  Even 
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Date  with  these  presents  whereby  ye  Said  Daniel  doth 
firmly  oblige  himselfe  heirs  &c.  to  maintain  and  keep  me 
ye  Said  Mordecai  during  my  Naturall  Life  &c.  as  Refer- 
ance  thereto  being  had  may  more  fully  appear  Doe  Give 
Grant  pass  over  and  fully  freely  and  forever  Confirme  my 
Dwelling  house  Messuage  and  Tenement  with  all  and 
every  part  of  Land  or  Meadow  thereto  adjoyning  whatso 
ever  unto  me  belonging  in  Beverly  aforeSaid  being  in 
Estimation  four  acres  and  Quarter  be  it  more  or  Less 
Lying  partly  on  ye  Northern  &  partly  on  ye  Southern  Side 
of  ye  road  or  high  way  yt  Goeth  by  my  Said  Dwelling 
house  &  bounded  Northerly  by  Land  of  Samuell  Corning 
Easterly  by  Land  of  ye  comon  Southerly  by  Land  or 
Swamp  of  Mr  Isaac  Woodberry  westerly  by  Land  my 
Said  Son  Daniel  Lately  purchased  of  Robert  Morgan  of 
Beverly  aforesaid  together  with  all  other  my  personall  and 
Moveable  Estate  whatsoever  within  Dore  and  without  as 
also  whatsoever  Comon  Right  in  ye  Town  Comon  of  Bev¬ 
erly  to  me  doth  in  any  way  belong  together  with  all  rights 
Titles  Interest  priviledge  and  appurtenance  to  my  afore 
said  house  and  Land  and  Comon  Right  and  every  of  them 
in  any  wise  appertaining  or  belonging  free  and  Clear  of 
and  from  all  former  or  other  Gifts  Grants  Bargains  or 
other  Acts  or  Incumbrances  whatsoever  ye  Same  to  my 
son  Daniel  his  heirs  executors  and  assigns  forever  to  Have 
and  to  Hold”  &c.  &c.  Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  19- 
11th  mo.  1709/10. 

On  Feb.  8, 1724,  Daniel  buys  of  Robert  Rust  three 
acres  of  salt  marsh  in  Chebacco,  Ipswich. 

Daniel  Larcom  made  his  will  Dec.  26, 1745,  taking  care 
of  his  wife  Phebe  and  giving  2/3  of  his  property  to  his 
son  Joseph  and  1/3  to  his  son  Benjamin.  This  was  pro¬ 
bated  May  21,  1760.  He  died  Feb.  15,  1760.  His  widow 
died  between  Aug.  6  and  Oct.  16,  1766,  aged  85  (Robert 
Hale’s  record). 

Children: 

Joseph,  bapt.  May  27,  1694;  m.  Mary  Morgan,  Oct.  26,  1787,  who  d. 
Oct.  16,  1756.  They  had:  Phebe,  b.  April  22,  1740,  m.  Daniel 
Bntman  April  30,  1761;  Abigail,  b.  April  25,  1742,  m.  Nathan¬ 
iel  Bntman,  Jan.  8,  1765;  “Infant  of  Jo  Larknm  d.  May  18, 
1744;"  “Infant  ef  Jo  Larknm  d.  1745."  Joseph  Larcom,  la- 
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borer,  and  his  wife,  Mary,  conveyed,  March  26,  1753,  to  his 
brother  Benjamin,  cordwainer,  for  a  sum  of  money,  all  bis 
rights  in  the  estate  of  “my  Honoured  Father,  Daniel  Larkum, 
late  of  Beverly,  husbandman,”  and  also  whatever  his  mother 
Phebe  may  die  possessed  of.  Joseph  was  buried  May  10, 
1781,  aged  86. 

Benjamin,  b.  June  22,  1712;  bapt.  Aug.  10,  1712;  m.  Margery  Ed¬ 
wards  of  Wenham,  May  10,  1738,  who  was  bur.  Aug.  24,  1787. 
No  children.  Benjamin  buys  from  his  father  Daniel,  on  Dec. 
25,  1746,  for  two  hundred  pounds  in  bills  of  credit  or  their 
equivalent,  one-half  of  his  real  estate  (housing,  lands,  &c.), 
situate  in  Beverly.  Benjamin’s  will,  dated  Nov.  7,  1768, 
and  proved  July  1,  1776,  leaves  his  property  to  his  wife  Mar¬ 
gery.  Margery’s  will,  dated  Aug.  1,  1787,  leaves  to  her 
“nephew,”  Martha  Dodge  of  Ipswich,  widow  of  Ambrose 
Dodge,  all  her  personal  estate,  and  to  John  Dodge,  son  of 
Ambrose  and  Martha  Dodge,  all  her  real  estate  (Beverly  or 
elsewhere,  about  20  acres),  total  value  $161:6:6.  House, 
barn  and  20  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $90,  were  sold  for  that 
sum  to  William  Standley,  jr.  Thus  the  home  of  the  emigrant 
Mordecai  passed  out  of  the  family. 

6.  David^  Larcom  (Cornelius*,  Mordecai,^)  was  born 
Oct.  9  or  28,  1701,  and  succeeded  to  his  father’s  estate. 
No  record  has  been  found  of  any  deed  between  the  father 
and  son,  but  David  began  early  to  purchase  land,  most  of 
which  would  be  of  advantage  to  his  father’s  estate.  He 
mari'ied,  January  22,  1723,  Lucy  Downing,  who  died  Jan. 
18,  1750.  He  began  his  purchases  of  land  on  Oct.  30, 
1724,  by  buying  from  Richard  Thistle,  for  £1A  in  bills 
of  credit  of  the  Province,  “about  Two  acres  and  a  half 
of  Woodland  Be  It  more  or  Less  that  Is  Situate  and  be¬ 
ing  in  the  Town-Ship  of  manchester  .  .  .  and  Layeth 
near  to  the  farm  Line  that  is  Caled  Capt  Wests  farm  It 
being  my  part  of  the  five  acres  of  Wood  Land  which 
Richard  Leach  of  said  manchester  and  Abigail  his  wife 
Sold  and  Confirmed  Unto  Hezekiah  Ober  and  myself  as 
by  their  Deeds  of  Sale  thereof  to  Us  bareing  Date  Decem¬ 
ber  the  Seventeenth  A.  D.  1722  Reference  There  Unto 
being  had  may  appear  (and  is  yet  Undivided  between  Us) 
to  Have  and  to  Hold,  &c.” 

On  April  4,  1726,  he  bought  from  Joseph  Stevens, 
fisherman,  “A  Certain  piece  oi  Tract  of  Land  being  one 
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Common  Right  lying  in  that  part  of  the  Common  Lands 
of  Beverly  Commonly  known  by  the  Name  of  Mackaroll 
Cove  Cow  Pasture  &  was  laid  out  for  our  Dwelling  House 
by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  sd 
Common  Land  Anno  Domini  1716  to  apportion  &  stint  sd 
Lands.”  The  price  paid  was  twenty-seven  pounds. 

On  March  7,  1728/9,  he  bought  for  twenty  pounds 
from  Jonathan  Smith  “A  Certain  Right  of  Commonage 
in  the  Common  Lands  of  Beverly  &  is  the  Same  which 
the  Committee  who  were  chosen  by  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Common  Lands  afoiesd  Anno  Domini  1715  Stated  to  the 
heirs  of  Joseph  Wood  berry  of  Manchester  deed  in  that 
part  of  the  sd  Common  Lands  which  Lies  on  the  Southern 
Side  of  the  Road  to  Manchester  near  Robert  Haskal’s  & 
was  by  mee  purchased  of  John  Woodberry  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  one  of  the  heirs  of  Joseph  Woodberry.” 

On  March  17,  1728/9,  he  exchanges  by  deeds  of  even 
date  one  Common  Right  for  another,  which  are  described 
as  follows  :  “I  Hezekiah  Ober  of  Beverly  .  .  .  yeoman 
.  .  .  for  and  in  Consideration  of  one  Common  Right  in 
that  part  of  the  Common  Lands  of  Beverly  that  is  caled 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Mackril  Cove  Cow  pasture 
being  Sould  &  Confirmed  Unto  me  by  a  Deed  of  Sale  bare- 
ing  even  Date  with  these  presents  under  the  hand  and  Seal 
of  David  Larcum  .  .  .  Grant  &c.  to  David  Larcum  .  .  . 
the  Common  Right  of  Land  that  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Common  Lands  in  Beverly  was  Granted  for  the  Dwelling 
House  that  was  S(t)anding  in  the  years  1698/9  upon  the 
Land  at  Lords  Hill  so  Caled  in  said  Beverly  that  was  for¬ 
merly  Nicholas  Woodberry  Sen.  Late  of  said  Beverly 
Deceased  bis  Land  the  said  Common  Right  of  Land  Con¬ 
taining  Six  acres  and  a  half  more  or  Less”. 

On  Oct.  5,  1731,  he  bought  for  three  pounds  from 
heirs  of  Benjamin  Balcb  the  first  more  Common  Land  as 
follows:  “We  John  Balch  Sen  yeoman  John  Balcb  Jun 
husbandman  and  Freeborn  Balch  Cordwinder  being  all  of 
us  of  the  Town  of  Beverly  in  the  County  of  Essex  in  the 
Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  and 
Ruth  Drinker  of  Boston  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  in  the 
Province  aforesaid  Relect,  Widdow  of  Joseph  Drinker  De¬ 
ceased  for  and  in  Consideration  of  the  Sum  of  Three 
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pounds  in  Bills  of  Credit  on  the  Province  aforesaid  to  me 
the  Said  Ruth  Drinker  in  hand  well  and  Truly  paid  by 
David  Larcum  of  said  Beverly  husbandman  the  Recept 
whereof  I  the  said  Ruth  Drinker  do  hereby  acknowledg 
&  myself  to  be  therewith  Content  &  paid  and  Divers  and 
good  Causes  &  Considerations  hereunto  moveing  us  the 
sd  John  Balch  Senr  John  Balch  Jun  &  Freeborn  Balch  we 
have  all  of  us  for  ourselves  Respectively  and  our  heirs 
&c.  .  .  .  Do  .  .  .  forever  Quitt  Claime  unto  the  Said 
David  Larcum  his  heirs  &c  .  .  .  all  the  Right  Title  &  In¬ 
terest  we  have  in  and  unto  the  Common  Right  of  Land  in 
the  Common  Lands  in  Sd  Beverly  that  is  Sett  out  to  the 
heirs  or  assignee  of  Benjamin  Balch  the  first  late  of  Said 
Beverly  Deceased  &  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  sd 
David  Larcum  &  layeth  in  that  part  of  Sd  Towns  Com¬ 
mon  Lands  that  is  Caled  the  Body  alias  the  Sheep :  pas¬ 
ture  to  Have  and  to  Hold  &c.” 

A  deed  acknowledged  Nov.  13,  1734,  before  Edward 
Winslow,  sells  to  David  Larkum  of  Beverly  apparently 
the  remaining  share  of  Benjamin  Balch’s  heirs’  interest  in 
his  Common  Right:  “Wee  Samuel  Bowles  of  Rochester 
in  the  County  of  Plimouth  in  New  England  Yeoman  & 
Lydia  wife  of  sd  Samuel”,  for  the  sum  of  fifty  shillings 
money,  sell  to  David  Larkum  “all  our  Right  Share  Inter¬ 
est  &  Dividend  whatsoever  be  the  same  more  or  less  which 
wee  now  have  or  ought  to  have  in  &  unto  a  Certain  Com¬ 
mon  Right  Stated  in  the  Sheep-Pasture  in  sd  Beverly  unto 
the  Heirs  of  Benjamin  Balch  Senior  deceased  (our  Hon¬ 
oured  Father)  &  since  laid  out  together  with  other  Rights 
of  sd  Larkum  as  on  Record  appears”. 

He  was  chosen  highway  surveyor  March  12,  1728/29, 
and  also  March  10,  1736/37.  On  Dec.  21,  1736/37,  he 
was  chosen  Juror  for  the  Inferior  Court.  On  March  11, 
1746/47,  he  was  chosen  again  Surveyor  of  Highways, 
with  seven  others,  and  on  March  15,  1747/48,  he  was 
chosen  Constable  for  Mackerel  Cove  Ward,  one  of  three, 
to  collect  the  Province  tax  assessed  in  Beverly,  by  com¬ 
mission  from  the  “Treasurer  &  Receiver-General  of  His 
Majesty’s  Province,  William  Foye,  Elsq.” 

Children: 
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Abigail,  b.  Nov.  26,  1724;  bapt.  Nov.  21,  1725;  m.  Oct.  6,1742, 
Samuel  Harris,  Jr. 

Margabet,  b.  July  4,  1726;  bapt.  July  10,  1726;  m.  Dec.  25, 
1746,  John  Morgan,  Jr. 

Susanna,  b.  Jan.  1,  1727/8;  bapt.  Jan.  7,  1727/8;  m.  Feb.  27, 
1752,  Malachi  Woodberry;  bur.  Oct.  15,  1812,  aged  85  years. 

7.  Cornelius,  b.  Jan.  21, 1720/30;  bapt.  Feb.  15, 1729/30;  m.  June 

19,  1752,  Abigail  Elliott;  lost  at  sea,  March,  1754. 

8.  David,  b.  March  27,  1732;  bapt.  April  2,  1732;  m.  Nov.  18, 

1754,  Anna  Batchelder;  d.  at  New  York  in  Jan.,  1760;  widow 
Anna  m.,  2d,  at  Lynnfield,  John  Bryant,  Aug.  4,  1761,  and 
d.  Aug.  24,  1812,  aged  80  years. 

Benjamin,  b.  April  7,  1735 ;  bapt.  April  28,  1734;  d.  March, 
1754/5  (lost  at  sea). 

Lucy,  b.  April  5,  1737 ;  no  baptism  found;  m.  Nov.  30,  1760, 
James  Cavanaugh,  who  was  drowned  at  Boston  in  1763;  m. 
2d,  Robert  Edwards,  June  8,  1765. 

Hannah,  b.  Dec.  15,  1739;  bapt.  March  18,  1738/9;  m.  Nov.  5, 
1761,  Jacob  Woodberry. 

Jonathan,  b.  April  30,  1742;  bapt.  May  3,  1741;  m.  May  12, 
1763,  Abigail  Ober;  d.  1777/8. 

Thankful,  bapt.  Dec.  11, 1743;  m.  July  14,  1767,  Benjamin 
Preston ;  d.  Ang.  20,  1825,  aged  84  years. 

9.  Asa,  bapt.  March  23,  1745/6;  m.  Sarah  Hurlbut  of  Wenham, 

Dec.  17,  1767  ;  d.  before  1779. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  dates  of  birth  and  bap¬ 
tism  in  the  case  of  Benjamin,  Hannah  and  Jonathan  would 
seem  to  be  due  to  error  of  a  year  in  the  entry  of  birth  on 
the  Town  Records. 

David  Larcom  married,  second,  Mary  (Herrick),  widow 
of  Thomas  West,  Feb.  28,  1750/61.  She  died  Jan.  22, 
1797.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Henry  Herrick, 
who,  dying  in  1755,  left  by  will  made  in  1764  to  “my 
daughter  Mary  Larcom  Thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  & 
eight  pence  with  a  negro  girl  now  living  with  her  named 
Juno.”  In  1756  Juno  was  married  to  Jethro,  “servant” 
of  Jeffrey  Thistle,  and  had  by  him  twelve  children.  Two 
deeds  of  sale  of  two  of  these  children  are  preserved ;  one 
is  printed  in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections, 
vol.  xxxiv,  p.  205  ;  the  other  is  among  the  collections  of 
the  Beverly  Historical  Society.  The  first  of  these  sales 
is  dated  July  30,  1767,  and  shows  that  “one  Negro  boy 
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named  Sesar  aged  about  seven  year”  was  sold  for  £30 : 

6s :  3d.  to  Thomas  Davis,  shoreman,  of  Beverly.  The 
second  records  the  sale  of  “Negro  Boy  named  Reuben 
Aged  about  Twelve  Years”  to  James  Thistle  for  £46: 
13s.:  4d.  on  April  6,  1773. 

Child  by  second  marriage  : 

10.  Hbnbt,  b.  Sept.  17,  1751;  bapt.  Aug.  14,  1767 ;  m.  Priscilla 
Woodberry,  Nov.  24,  1774;  d.  July  5,  1780. 

David  Larcom's  sons  Cornelius  and  Benjamin  were  both 
lost  at  sea,  while  on  a  voyage  between  Beverly  and  the 
West  Indies,  according  to  the  family  tradition.  Papers 
still  preserved  show  that  David  had  been  surety  for  £120 
on  a  loan  made  by  Cornelius  from  the  famous  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  and  that  this  became  a  serious  financial  trou¬ 
ble  for  David,  as  the  piling  up  of  the  interest  made  re¬ 
payment  difficult.  This  may  account  for  the  sale  of  the 
two  negro  boys  and  possibly  others,  whose  deeds  of  sale 
have  not  come  to  light.  David  died  in  April,  1775,  intes¬ 
tate,  and  was  buried  on  the  25th  of  the  month. 

Jonathan  Larcom  was  appointed  administrator  of  his 
father’s  estate.  The  inventory  showed  personal  estate  to 
the  value  of  £187:  16s.:  5d.,  and  real  estate  to  the  value 
of  £152:  6s.:  8d.  The  real  estate  consisted  of  five  acres 
upland,  six  acres  salt  marsh,  twenty-five  acres  great  pas¬ 
ture,  five  acres  little  pasture,  six  acres  woodland,  a  total 
of  forty-seven  acres.  The  widow’s  third  of  the  real  estate 
was  set  off  to  her  Sept.  4,  1775.  In  the  next  four  years 
the  remainder  of  the  estate  was  left  undivided,  probably 
owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  public  affaira  and  the  deaths 
of  the  sons  Jonathan  and  Asa.  Henry  Larcom  was  ap¬ 
pointed  administrator  July  6,  1779.  Another  inventory 
was  taken  and  the  real  estate  amounted  to  4  acres  106 
poles  land,  4  acres  woodland,  28  acres  pasture,  4  acres  15 
poles  marsh.  This  was  divided  into  nine  parts  and  as¬ 
signed  to  the  heirs  as  follows  :  (1)  Susanna  Woodberry, 

(2)  Hannah  Woodberry,  (3)  Thankful  Preston,  (4)  legal 
representatives  of  Asa  Larcom,  deceased  son,  intestate, 
(5)  legal  representatives  of  Jonathan  Larcom,  deceased 
son,  intestate,  (6)  Lucy  Edwards,  (7)  Henry  Larcom,  (8) 
Cornelius  Morgan  (absent  and  without  the  State),  legal 
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representative  of  Peggy  Morgan,  deceased,  (9)  Abigail 
Harris  (absent  and  without  the  State). ,  In  the  first  in¬ 
ventory,  in  1775,  the  slaves  were  valued  as  follows: 
Negro  woman  Juno,  £6:13s.:4d. ;  negro  girl  Dinah, 
£20  ;  negro  child  Esope,  £4:  (child  of  Dinah,  about  2 
years  old)  ;  negro  girl  Cloe,  £20  ;  negro  boy  Enoch,  £16; 
negro  boy  Jethro  (non  compos),  £0  :  Os.:  Od.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  inventory  the  slaves  were  regarded  as  valueless,  “hav¬ 
ing  claimed  their  Freedom.” 

7.  Cornelius*  Larcom  (David^,  Cornelius^  Mordecai*), 
was  born  Jan.  21,  1729/30;  married,  June  19,  1752,  Abi¬ 
gail  Elliott.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1753,  he  bought 
from  Peter  Groves,  Jr.,  for  £120,  “one  third  part  of  the 
Body  or  hull  of  the  good  Schooner  called  the  Endeavour 
now  riding  at  Anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Beverly  &  where¬ 
of  the  sd  Cornelius  Larkum  is  at  present  Master,  together 
with  one  third  part  of  her  masts,  sails,  yards,  rigging, 
skiff  &  of  all  other  her  tackle  &  appurtenances  whatso¬ 
ever,  the  sd  Schooner  being  about  the  burthen  of  Sixty 
three  Tuns.”  He  borrowed  this  sum  of  £120  from 
Thomas  Hutchinson  of  Milton  in  the  County  of  Suffolk 
in  New  England,  with  his  father,  David  Larcom,  as  sure¬ 
ty.  In  Robert  Hale’s  record  of  deaths  he  says,  “Cor¬ 
nelius  Larkum  (and)  his  brother  lost  in  coming  from  ye 
W.  Indies  March  1755”  (1754/5.)  His  widow  married, 
second,  March  27,  1758,  Israel  Dodge  of  Wen  ham. 

Child : 

11.  Cornelius,  b.  May  6,  1754;  bapt.  Sept.  8,  1754;  m.  Nov.  30, 
1773,  Joanna  Lovett;  bur.  Nov.  21,  1775. 

8.  Jonathan*  Larcom  (David®,  Cornelius®,  Mordecai^), 
was  born  April  30,  1741 ;  married.  May  12,  1763,  Abigail 
Ober,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Abigail,  who  was  bom 
March  31,  1744,  and  died  April  30,  1815.  He  was  lost 
at  sea  between  October,  1777,  and  June,  1778.  There  are 
papers  preserved  which  seem  to  indicate  that  in  1774  he 
was  a  sea  captain  and  that  in  1777  he  was  engaged  in 
privateering.  He  was  a  private  in  Capt.  Andrew  Giddings’ 
company  in  Col.  Jona.  Bagley’s  Regiment;  served  7  months 
24  days  (March  27-Nov.  1,  1759),  for  Gen.  Amherst’s  in- 
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vasioD  of  Canada.  (Mass.  Archives.)  He  was  a  private 
in  Joseph  Rea’s  company  for  coast  defence,  July  25-Oct. 
28,  1776. 

Children  : 

Anna,  b.  Aug.  11,  1764;  bapt.  April  14,  1765;  m.  John  Down 
April  27,  1794;  d.  Aug.  13,  1828. 

Lucy,  b.  April  1,  1766;  bapt.  April  6,  1766;  m.  Richard  But¬ 
man,  Jan.  2,  1794;  d.  Feb.  16,  1843. 

12.  Jonathan,  b.  Sept.  15,  1768;  bapt.  Sept.  18,  1768;  m.  Mary 

Chamberlain,  Oct.  3,  1790,  who  was  bur.  March  16,  1798;  m. 
2d,  Anna  Ober,  Dec.  25, 1798. 

Abigail,  b.  Aug.  7,  1770;  bapt.  Aug.  12,  1770;  m.  Dec.  1,  1789, 
Benjamin  Knowlton;  d.  Dec.  20,  1824. 

13.  Francis  Woodbbrry,  b.  Aug.  11,  1772;  bapt.  Aug.  16,  1772; 

m.  Abigail  (Nabby)  Stanley,  Jan.  14, 1796;  d.  at  sea,  Jan.  1, 
1801. 

14.  David,  b.  Sept.  17,  1774;  m.  May  27,  1802,  Elizabeth  Haskell; 

d.  Aug.  23,  1840. 

15.  Benjamin,  b.  Aug.  20,  1776;  m.  Charlotte  Ives,  Jan.  10,  1804, 

who  d.  March  21,  1810;  m.  2d,  Lois  Barrett,  Nov.  21,  1811; 
d.  Jan.  10,  1832. 

16.  Andrew  Larcom,  b.  July  19,  1778;  m.  Molly  Standley,  1803 

(int.  July  24);  d.  June  19,  1853. 

9.  Asa  Larcom*  (David®,  Cornelius®,  Mordecai*), 
bapt.  March  23,  1745/6;  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Hurlbut  of 
Wenham,  Dec.  17,  1767  ;  died  before  1779. 

On  Nov.  16,  1773,  Asa  Larcom,  fisherman,  of  Beverly, 
bought  48  poles  of  land,  with  dwelling  house,  in  Salem, 
on  the  road  to  “New  Mills”  (Danvers),  from  Ebenezer 
Phelps,  blacksmith. 

He  is  named  in  the  Massachusetts  Revolutionary  Rolls 
as  private  in  Capt.  Moses  Brown’s  Company,  Col.  John 
Glover’s  (14th)  Regiment.  Enlisted  Jan.  30,  1776.  Pay 
abstracts  for  February,  March,  June,  July,  August,  are 
preserved. 

Children  : 

Sarah,  b.  Sept.  7,  1768;  Salem  records  have  “Sarah  Larcom  m. 

John  Everett,  Aug.  15,  1782.’’ 

Joanna,  b.  Sept.  1,  1770. 

Lucy,  m.  Joseph  Foster,  Jr.,  of  Beverly,  Jan.  30,  1794. 
Jemima. 

Daniel. 

Phebb. 
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10.  Henry*  Larcom  (David®,  Cornelius®,  Mordecai*), 
born  Sept.  17,  1761 ;  married  Priscilla  Wood  berry,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Robert  and  Hannah  Wood  berry,  Nov.  24,  1774  ; 
buried  July  7,  1780. 

The  Massachusetts  Revolutionary  Rolls  state  that  he 
was  a  private  in  Capt.  James  Prentiss’s  Company,  Col. 
Samuel  Brewer’s  Regiment,  in  1776  ;  also  that  he  was 
lieutenant  (second  in  command)  on  schooner  Scorpion 
(privateer),  Capt.  Benjamin  Niles,  with  a  crew  of  forty 
men,  in  1778.  Between  November  and  July,  1779/80, 
he  was  on  a  privateer,  was  captured,  conhned  on  the  old 
Jersey  prison  ship  near  New  York,  exchanged  and  re¬ 
turned  home  with  the  ship  fever,  of  which  he  died  soon 
after  reaching  home,  on  July  5,  1780. 

He  bought  from  Benjamin  Dodge  of  New  Boston,  New 
Hampshire,  on  June  10,  1778,  for  £236,  “a  certain  piece 
of  land  laying  in  the  town  of  Beverly  near  West  beach 
so  called  bounded  as  follows  viz.  Beginning  at  the  west¬ 
erly  corner  at  a  stake  and  by  the  way  that  leads  to  Wen- 
ham  and  southwesterly  corner  of  the  widow  Mary  Lar- 
kom’s  pasture  thence  running  easterly  by  said  Pasture  to 
a  stake  and  stones  to  the  wayside  that  leads  to  Manches¬ 
ter  thence  running  southwesterly  on  several  courses  as  the 
highway  goes  to  the  bounds  fii-st  mentioned  excepting  the 
land  that  the  easterly  end  of  the  dwelling  house  stands  on 
containing  about  three  acres  be  the  same  more  or  less  and 
on  the  premises  stands  a  dwelling  house  the  parts  of  which 
I  herewith  sell  is  one  fore  room  &  part  of  the  westerly 
part  of  the  back  room  as  the  partition  now  stands  and  one 
fore  chamber  garret  &  cellar  all  in  the  westerly  end  of 
sd  house  and  all  the  barn  &  half  the  Cyder  mill  and  half 
the  corn  bam  Liberty  reserved  of  a  way  for  the  other 
owners  of  Cyder  mill  to  pass  to  &  from  said  mill  to  have 
&  to  hold  &c  &c.” 

An  administration  bond  of  the  estate  of  David  Larcom, 
on  July  6,  1779,  appointing  Henry  Larcom  administrator 
of  the  estate,  was  signed  by  Henry  Larcom  and  Abigail 
Larcom,  widow  of  Jonathan.  A  division  of  the  property 
was  made  Sept.  7,  1779.  At  Ipswich,  Nov.  2,  1779,  the 
following  agreement  was  signed  by  Henry  Larcom : 
‘‘Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I  Henry  Larcom 
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adm  to  the  estate  of  David  Larcom  Late  of  Beverly  De¬ 
ceased  Doth  proms  and  oblige  myself  to  Improve  the  Land 
Seet  to  Number  eight  and  to  Number  Nine  in  said  estate 
and  to  Account  with  Cornelius  Morgan  &  Abigail  Harris 
Heirs  fur  the  Rents  and  Increments  of  the  Land  as  wit¬ 
ness  my  Hand.” 

Children : 

Joanna,  b.  April  13,  1775;  m.  Dec.  10,  1703,  Thomas  Prestoni 
d.  Oct.  1,  1809. 

17.  Hknbt,  b.  Feb.  21,  1777;  m.  Nov.  27,  1800,  Fanny  Ellingwood, 

at  Hamilton ;  d.  Feb.  24,  1862. 

18.  Mishabl  Wkst,  b.  Nov.  24, 1779;  m.  Dec.  16,  1802,  Nancy  Ed. 

wards  of  Hamilton;  d.  Nov.  15,  1857. 

11.  Cornelius^  Larcom  (Cornelius*,  David®,  Corne¬ 
lius®,  Mordecai*),  born  May  6,  1764 ;  married,  Nov.  30, 
1773,  Joanna  Lovett ;  buried  Nov.  21,  1775.  She  mar¬ 
ried,  second,  March  5,  1778,  Richard  Thistle. 

Child : 

10.  OoBNELitTS,  b.  Dec.  6,  1775;  m.  Sept.  14,  1797,  Mehitable  Mar¬ 
vel;  d.  Ang.  30,  1846. 

12.  Jonathan®  Larcom  (Jonathan*,  David®,  Corne¬ 
lius®,  Mordecai*),  bom  Sept.  16,  1768 ;  married  Mary 
Chamberlain,  Oct.  3,  1790,  who  was  buried  March  16, 
1798;  married,  second,  Anna  Ober,  Dec.  26,  1798. 

Children,  by  first  marriage: 

PoLLT,  bapt.  Sept.  21,  1794. 

Lucy,  bapt.  Dec.  14, 1794. 

Jonathan,  bapt.  June  25,  1797;  d.  Feb.  1,  1708. 

Children,  by  second  marriage : 

Maby  Ann,  b.  May  6,  1800;  m.  June  6,  1819,  George  Perkins. 
Lucy,  b.  July  28,  1803. 

Jonathan,  b.  Sept.  28,  1805. 

Hannah,  b.  Aug.  17,  1809. 

13.  Francis  Woodberry®  Larcom  (Jonathan*,  Da¬ 
vid®,  Cornelius*,  Mordecai*),  born  Aug.  11,1772  ;  married 
Abigail  (Nabby)  Stanley,  Jan.  14,  1796 ;  died  Jan.  1, 
1801,  at  sea.  His  widow  died  Feb.  16,  1845,  aged  72 
years. 
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'“daughter  (Francis  dec'd),  bur.  Aug.  27,  1801,  aet.  2  weeks.” 

14.  David®  Larcom  (Jonathan^  David®,  Cornelius® 
Mo^decai)^  born  Sept.  17,  1774 ;  married,  May  27,  1802, 
Elizabeth  Haskell ;  died  Aug.  23,  1840.  He  was  a  cabinet 
maker  and  a  deacon  of  the  Dane  Street  Church. 

Children : 

Elizabeth,  b.  Feb.  6,1804;  m.  John  Ober,  July  22,  1828;  d. 
Feb.  10,  1873. 

Abioait.,  b.  May  3,  1806;  m.  Isaac  Prince,  Jan.  9,  1826. 
Jonathan,  bapt.  at  Dane  Street  Church  June  8,  1806. 

20.  David,  b.  Aug.  9,  1808;  m.  widow  Mary  L.  Ober,  Dec.  8,  1840; 

d.  Feb.  17,  1888. 

21.  Fbancis,  b.  Sept.  16, 1810;  m.  Eliza  Woodberry,  Jan.  29, 1835; 

d.  July  1,  1883. 

Joseph,  b.  Ang.  9,  1812. 

22.  Geobge  Tittle,  b.  Jan.  2, 1815;  m.  Louisa  Marshall,  Jan.  5  or 

28,  1841. 

Phebe  Pbinoe,  b.  Not.  6,  1817;  m.  (int.  Jnne  5),  1847,  Joseph 
£.  Ober. 

15.  Benjamin®  Larcom  (Jonathan*,  David®,  Cornelius®, 
MordecaU),  bom  Aug.  20, 1776  ;  married  Charlotte  Ives, 
Jan.  10,  1804,  who  died  March  21,1810;  married,  second, 
Lois  Barrett,  Nov.  21,  1811  ;  died  Jan.  10,  1832. 

A  letter  from  him,  dated  Leghorn,  June  9, 1800,  to  his 
brother  David,  says  :  “I  embrace  the  present  opportunity 
to  inform  you  that  1  am  well  and  all  on  Board  and  hope 
these  lines  will  find  you  and  all  friends  the  same  I  have 
had  the  Small-Pox  and  been  well  a  month  we  have  been 
here  two  Months  and  1  expect  we  shall  stay  a  month 
Longer  we  expect  to  come  home  from  here  and  not  to  ga 
to  India  Sugar  and  Coffee  are  very  Low  we  have  had 
one  hand  turned  ashore  for  Stealing  Genoa  was  taken  by 
the  English  four  Days  ago  No  more  at  present.” 

Children,  by  first  marriage  : 

Charlotte  Ives,  b.  Sept.  28,  1806;  m.  Sept.  30,  1827,  Robert 
W.  Welch  of  Newbnryport. 

Adeline,  b.  March  5,  1810;  m.  March  6, 1831,  George  Meacom.- 
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Children,  by  second  marriage  : 

23.  Benjamin,  b.  Jan.  30,  1814;  m.  (int.  April  28),  1839,  Abigail  F. 
Hanson  of  Salem. 

Louisa  Babbett,  b.  Oct.  14,  1815;  m.  Oct.  1,  1837,  Edward 
Harrington,  who  d.  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Aug.  20,  1844. 

Emeline  a.,  b.  April  22,  1817;  m.  April  5, 1843,  George  Spauld¬ 
ing. 

Jonathan,  b.  Aug.  3,  1818. 

Abioail  Obeb,  b.  May  22,  1820;  m.  June  20,  1844,  Luther  Has¬ 
kell  of  Rowley. 

Ltdia  Smith,  b.  March  6,  1822;  m.  April  9  or  19,  1844,  Isaac 
W.  Baker. 

Lucy,  b.  March  5,  1824;  d.  April  17,  1893.  She  was  the  well- 
known  writer  and  friend  of  Whittier.  Her  biography  has 
been  published. 

OoTAviA,  b.  June  8,  1827. 

16.  Andrew^  Larcom  (Jonathan*,  David®,  Cornelius^ 
Mordecai)*,  bom  July  19,  1778  ;  married  (int.  July  24), 
1803,  Molly  Standley ;  died  June  19,  1853.  The  old 
home  of  Cornelius  and  David  Larcom  had  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Jonathan’s  family,  and  by  ariangement  with 
the  other  heirs  after  Andrew’s  mother’s  death,  it  became 
the  home  of  Andrew  and  his  family.  An  interesting  cer¬ 
tificate,  dated  May,  1810,  made  out  by  the  Vice-Consul  of 
the  United  States  at  Bergen,  Norway,  recounts  an  episode 
in  the  early  life  of  Andrew.  “This  is  to  certify  That  the 
bearer  hereof  Andrew  Larcom  an  American  Seaman  hath 
produced  to  me  the  requisite  Documents  to  prove  that  he 
is  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States  &  lately  belonged  to  the 
American  Schooner  called  the  Betsy  of  Beverly,  Capt. 
Fielder,  Master,  taken  by  the  French  armed  Brig  Le 
Genie,  commanded  by  Capt.  Degrave  &  brought  to  this 
place  as  a  prisoner  and  released.  The  said  Andrew  Lar¬ 
com  intends  now  to  depart  from  hence  as  passenger  with 
the  American  Schooner  Brig  the  Hunter,  Nathaniel  Bab- 
son,  Master,  in  order  to  return  home  with  said  Vessel 
when  opportunity  may  serve.  I  therefore  pray  &  request 
that  the  said  Andrew  Larcom  may  pass  without  hinder- 
ance  or  molestation  so  long  as  he  doth  nothing  contrary  to 
the  interest  hereof.” 
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Children : 

Twin  sons,  b.  and  d.  Ang.  13,  1804. 

Bktset,  b.  Sept.  27,  1805;  m.  Jan.  25,  1827,  Israel  Lefavonr. 

24.  Andrew,  b.  May  12,  1807;  m.  Feb.  4,  1834,  Abigail  Lefavonr. 
Mary,  b.  Ang.  6,  1800;  m.  Oct.  5,  1830,  Benjamin  Ober,  Jr. 

25.  Asa,  b.  March  15, 1812;  m.  Dec.  19, 1834,  Abigail  Hooper  Lar* 

com. 

26.  John,  b.  Oct.  14,  1814;  m.  Jan.  10,  1839,  Lucy  W.  Marshall. 
Henry,  b.  Sept.  22,  1816. 

Edmund,  b.  Dec.  27, 1818;  m.  Dec.  6,  1844,  Louisa  Woodberry. 
Sally  Standley,  b.*  Feb.  21,  1821 ;  m.  Dec.  28,  1847,  Peter 
Obear,  widr. 

Martha  Jane,  b.  Aug.  18,  1823;  m.  Dec.  4,  1845,  Josiah  A. 
Haskell. 

Rufus,  b.  Oct.  2,  1825;  m.  Dec.  27,  1849,  Lydia  L.  Rea. 

Joseph,  b.  Aug.  10,  1830. 

17.  Henry®  Laroom  (Henryk,  David®, Cornelius*,  Mor- 
decai^),  born  Feb.  21,  1777  ;  married,  Nov.  27,  1800, 
Fanny  Elliugwood,  at  Hamilton,  who  was  born  at  Beverly, 
April  27,  1780,  and  died  Dec.  21,  1847 ;  he  died  Feb.  24, 
1862.  He  was  a  shipmaster  and  business  man,  and  a 
deacon  at  the  Dane  Street  Church.  In  1810,  as  he  was 
returning  a  passenger  on  board  the  ship  Margaret  from 
Italy,  his  own  ship  having  been  confiscated  by  Napoleon’s 
orders,  he  was  a  sufferer  in  the  famous  shipwreck  of  that 
vessel,  described  in  the  Salem  papers  of  that  summer. 
His  daughter  wrote  an  account  of  it  and  her  .memories 
thereof  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  1871,  with 
the  omission  of  the  names.  He  sailed  for  years  as  captain 
and  business  agent  for  Israel  Thorndike  of  Boston.  He 
served  the  town  of  Beverly  five  years  as  selectman  and 
four  years  as  Representative  in  the  Legislature. 

Child : 

Fanny  Ellinhwood,  b.  June  14,  1807;  m.  May  13,  1830,  Joseph 
Hale  Abbot,  who  was  b.  at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  Sept.  25,  1802, 
and  d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  7,  1873;  she  d.  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Maas.,  June  26,  1883.  They  had  seven  children, 
Henry  Larcom  and  Edwin  Hale,  b.  at  Beverly,  and  Francis 
Ellingwood,  Emily  Frances,  Edward  Stanley  and  William 
Fitzbale,  b.  at  Boston.  An  infant,  who  only  lived  a  short 
time,  was  also  born  at  Beverly. 
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18.  Mishael  West®  Larcom  (Henry*,  David*,  Cor¬ 
nelius*,  Mordecai*),  born  Nov.  24, 1779 ;  married,  Dec.  16, 
1802,  Nancy  Edwards  of  Hamilton,  who  was  born  July 
11,  1780,  and  died  May  29,  1853  ;  he  died  Nov.  16, 1857. 
He  was  a  mariner. 

Children : 

Henry,  b.  May  18,  1804;  d.  Dec.  13, 1804. 

Mishael  West,  b.  Oct.  26,  1805;  d.  Jan.  20,  1820. 

Stephen,  b.  Jan.  10,  1808;  m.  Not.  2,  1842,  Laura  L.  Colby  of 
Manchester;  d.  Oct.  7,  1890. 

Anna,  b.  Sept.  3,  1810;  m.  March  21,  1833,  Peter  Ober;  d. 
March  6,  1847. 

Loot,  b.  June  6,  1813;  m.  Dec.  4,  1832,  Joseph  Ober,  2d;  d. 
March  28,  1842. 

Abioail  Hooper,  b.  Oct.  10, 1815;  m.  Dec.  19,  1834,  Asa  Lar- 
com;  d.  Nov.  12,  1890. 

Susan  W.,  b.  Aug.  24  (or  25,  family  record),  1819;  m.  Sept.  22, 
1842,  James  Dow,  Jr.,  of  Manchester;  d.  Sept.  29, 1843. 
Joanna,  b.  Dec.  23,  1822;  m.  March  9,  1843,  Joseph  Ober,  2d; 
d.  June  27  or  29,  1845. 

19.  Cornelius®  Larcom  (Cornelius®,  Cornelius*,  Da¬ 
vid®,  Cornelius®,  MordecaP),  born  Dec.  6,  1775  ;  married, 
Sept.  14,  1797,  Mehitable  Marvel;  intention  of  marriage, 
June  14,  1812,  to  Betsey  Collings ;  Betsey,  wife  of  Cor¬ 
nelius,  Sr.,  died  May,  1840 ;  married,  Sept.  22,  1841, 
Mre.  Mary  Standley  ;  died  Aug.  30,  1846.  He  was  a 
trader. 

Children : 

Mehitable,  b.  Jan.  7, 1798;  m.  May  10,  1818,  Samuel  Brooks, 
2d,  of  Hanover. 

27.  Cornelius,  b.  April  1,  1801;  m.  Nancy  Standley,  Aug.  4,  1825; 

d.  June  25,  1852. 

28.  Henry,  b.  Nov.  25,  1804;  d.  in  Nova  Scotia. 

20.  David®  Larcom  (David®,  Jonathan*,  David®,  Cor- 
elius®,  Mordecai*),  born  Aug.  9,  1808  ;  married,  Dec.  8, 
1840,  Mrs.  Mary  Larcom  Ober,  widow  of  Benjamin  Ober, 
who  died  Feb.  7,  1836. 

Children : 

David,  b.  July  5,  1841;  d.  Aug.  6,  1885. 

Lydia  S.,  b.  Oct.  8,  1842;  d.  Dec.  25,  1844. 
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Joseph  Hbnby,  b.  May  25,  1845. 

Thbodobe,  b.  April  0,  1849. 

21.  Francis*  Larcom  (David^  Jonathan*,  David®, 
Cornelius®,  Mordecai*),  born  Sept.  16, 1810;  married,  Jan. 
29,1835,  Eliza  Woodberry;  died  July  1,  1883.  She 
died  April  29,  1850. 

Children : 

Eliza,  b.  Oct  24,  1836;  d.  Feb.  15,  1842. 

Eliza  Woodbbbby,  b.  Jan.  15,  1843. 

Fbanois  Milton,  b.  Oct.  21,  1847. 

22.  George  Tittle*  Larcom  (David*,  Jonathan*,  Da¬ 
vid®,  Cornelius®,  Mordecai*),  born  Jan.  2,  1815 ;  married, 
Jan.  5  or  28,  1841,  Louisa  Marshall. 

Children : 

Oeobob  W.,  b.  July  27,  1843. 

Louisa  Mabshall,  b.  Oct.  2,  1846. 

William  Haskell,  b.  July  16,  1849. 

23.  Benjamin*  Larcom  (Benjamin*  Jonathan*,  Da¬ 
vid®,  Cornelius®,  Mordecai*),  born  Jan.  30, 1814  ;  married, 
(int.  April  28),  1839,  Abigail  F.  Hanson  of  Salem. 

Children : 

Maby  Abbie,  b.  April  2,  1840. 

Embline  Augusta,  b.  Oct.  29,  1842. 

Benjamin,  b.  Feb.  2,  1847. 

24.  Andrew*  Larcom  (Andrew*,  Jonathan*,  David*, 
Cornelius®,  Mordecai*),  born  May  12,  1807  ;  married,  Feb. 
4,  1834,  Abigail  Lefavour. 

Children : 

Ellen  Augusta,  b.  Sept.,  1835;  m.  William  Perry. 

Abigail  Pobtbb,  b.  June  27,  1838. 

Emily,  b.  May  11,  1841. 

William  Hbnby,  b.  Aug.  27, 1843. 

Isabella,  b.  Not.  8,  1845. 

Lydia  Standlby,  b.  May  9,  1849. 

25.  Asa*  Larcom  (Andrew*,  Jonathan*,  David*,  Cor 
nelius®,  Mordecai*),  born  March  15,  1812 ;  married, 
Dec.  19,  1834,  Abigail  Hooper  Larcom  ;  died  Oct.  22, 
1882.  She  died  Nov.  12,  1890. 
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Children  : 

Mishael  West,  b.  Aug.  18,  1842;  d.  Sept.  2,  1843. 

Abbie  Fbanoes,  b.  Dec.  29,  1845;  d.  Not.  11,  1016. 

Asa  Standlet,  b.  June  2,  1849;  d.  Aug.  20,  1850. 

Adeline  Meaooh,  b.  March  29,  1852;  m.  July  28,  1875,  Oliver 
Taylor  Roberts  of  Manchester.  One  child,  Hollis  Larcom 
Roberts. 

26.  John®  Larcom  (Andrew®,  Jonathan*,  David®,  Cor¬ 
nelius®,  Mordecai^),  born  Oct.  14,  1814;  married,  Jan. 
10,  1839,  Lucy  W.  Marshall. 

Children : 

John  Henry,  b.  April  4,  1840. 

Luot  Jane,  b.  March  1,  1849. 

27.  Cornelius^  Larcom  (Cornelius®,  Cornelius®,  Cor¬ 
nelius*,  David®,  Cornelius®,  Mordecai^),  born  April  1, 
1801 ;  married,  Aug.  4,  1825,  Nancy  Standley ;  died 
June  25,  1852. 

Children  : 

Nancy  Jane,  b.  April  21,  1826;  m.  Jan.  17,  1843,  Gideon  Cole. 
Mehitable,  b.  Jan.  23,  1828;  m.  let.  May  28,  1846,  Edmond 
Stone;  m.  2d,  Jan.  24,  1854,  John  B.  Cressy;  d.  Sept.  14, 
1856. 

Mary  O.,  b.  Not.  or  Dec.  24,  1829;  m.  Oct.  (int.  6),  1849,  George 
H.  Clark. 

Joanna,  b.  June  6,  1882  or  1833. 

Cornelius,  b.  July  9  or  23,  1834  or  1835. 

Joseph,  b.  July  9,  1836. 

Joseph  M.,  b.  July  24, 1836  or  1837  (private  records). 

Lydia  W.,  b.  Nov.  16,  1839  or  1840. 

Sabah  F.,  b.  June  8,  1841.  “Sarah  Ann,  d.  Cornelias,  jr.,  d.  of 
fever,  Jan.  27,  1845.“ 

Jacob,  b.  Nov.  26,  1842;  d.  Dec.  19,  1842. 

Levi  (or  Lewis),  b.  July  23  or  24,  1844. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  b.  June  12,  1846;  d.  Sept.  23  or  Nov.  15, 
1846. 

Benjamin  O.,  b.  Dec.  7,  1847  or  1848. 

Charles  Henry,  b.  July  10  or  Aug.  12,  1849;  d.  Sept.  2,  1849, 
aged  3  weeks. 

“d.  Cornelius  &  Nancy,  debility,  d.  Sept.  19,  1849.” 
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28.  Henby^  Labgom,  2d  (Cornelius®,  Cornelius®,  Cor¬ 
nelius®,  David*,  Cornelius*,  Mordecai^),  born  Nov.  25, 
1804 ;  married,  Nov.  21,  1826,  Nancy  Allen ;  died  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

Children : 

Hehbt  P.,  b.  Sept.  17,  1836;  m.  Clara  Ann  Coburn,  b.  at  An¬ 
trim,  N.  H.,  Jan.  6,  1845,  who  m.  2d,  May  20, 1889, - . 

They  bad  four  children:  Dexter,  b.  1872;  Fred,  b.  Jan.  18, 
1876,  m.  Jan.  20,  1906,  Mary  Thomas  Whitlock,  and  had 
Jane  Clark,  b.  Jan.  .3,  1908;  Albion;  Harry  Garfield,  b. 
Dec.  19, 1881.  (Lexington  Records.) 

George  P.,  b.  May  13, 1838. 

Ann  Elizabeth,  b.  July  31,  1840;  m.  Charles  O.  Brown. 


A  LIST  OF  OLD  AND  NEW  COMMONERS 
BELONGING  TO  IPSWICH  HAMLET,  1720. 


The  following  list  is  from  a  copy,  now  in  possession  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  made  January  30,  1720-21,  from  the 
Commoners  Records  of  Ipswich,  by  John  Wainwright, 
clerk.  The  common  land  was  assigned  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Hamlet  as  follows : 

“Acco^  of  the  Land  laid  out  by  the  Committee  to  y* 
Hamblett,  as  by  their  return,  the  Line  begins  at  two  Small 
maples  marked  by  Mile  Brooke  in  Walker’s  Swamp,  and 
from  thence  to  a  great  rock  with  Stones  laid  on  it  near 
the  pond,  on  the  West  Side  of  the  way  &  from  the  said 
Rock  it  turns  &  runs  to  a  black  Oak  that  stands  nearest 
to  the  pond,  &  upon  the  same  Line  to  the  pond,  &  to  the 
West  of  there  Lines,  there  is  Four  hundred  &  Seventy  & 
Seven  acco^'s,  wee  account  soe.  Witness  our  hands  Jan*^ 
3**  1720.  Johu  Appleton,  John  Whipple,  Mathew  Whip¬ 
ple,  Samuel  Hart,  Thomas  Manning,  George  Hart,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Goodhue,  Thomas  Dow,  Committee. 

Old  Commoners. 

Mr.  Richard  Hubbard,  claimed  by  bis  Heirs,  one  1. 

John  Davis,  Right  by  his  Entry  in  78,  claimed 
his  heirs — one,  &  by  purchase  of  Danl. 

Warner  a  quarter  1. 

Isaac  Rindge,  by  his  Fathers  will  as  entered 

in  ’78  0.  q«- 

Matthew  Whipple  Sen'  by  his  Fathers  Entry  in 
’78,  one  to  y*  farm  1. 

Matthew  Whipple’s  Home  entered  in  78, 
claimed  by  Lieut.  John  Whipple’s  heirs 
— one —  1. 

Corpl.  John  Whipple  in  78,  claimed  by  his  heirs  1. 

Isaac  and  Andrew  Woodberry,  one  by  Nicholas 
Wood  berry  Entry  in  78  willed  to  them 
by  their  father — one  1. 

Jacob  Browne  claims  half  a  Right,  purchased 
of  Adam  Cogswell,  if  Cogswell  hath 
power  to  sell  it.  0.  half 

Majr.  Simons  Epes  Esq'  Two — one  that  was 
his  Fathers  at  the  hill,  y°  other  purchased 
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of  his  Bro.  at  the  Island 
Haffills  Entry  in  78  to  his  Heirs  sold  by 
them  the  one  half  to  Matthew  Whipple 
Sen*^  the  other  half  to  Samuel  Poland 
John  Whipple,  jun  half  an  old  Right  pur¬ 
chased  of  Serg*  Will"*  Hunt 
Cap*  Daniel  Rindge  by  his  Father’s  entry  in 
78  to  the  Farm  three  quarters  of  a  Right 
to  him  &  the  heirs  of  his  Father  Rindge 
5  Supernuraerarys 


2. 

1. 

0.  half 


0.  3  qrts. 


11  1/4 

New  Commoners. 


John  Whipple,  jun'  one  1 

Matthew  Whipple, Sen'  to  be  to  his  son  Matthew  1 
Abraham  Tilton,  Sen'  1 

John  Thorne  1 

Nathaniel  Browne,  Sen'  1 

Samuel  Dodge  his  heirs  1 

Isaac  Rindge  so  much  as  to  make  3  acres  0.  3.  100 

John  Knowlton,  Sen'  1 

Isaac  Giddings  1 

Samuel  Knowlton  1 

John  Hooker  1 

Capt.  Daniel  Rindge  for  the  Farm  1 

David  Thompson’s  heirs  1 

James  Patch  1 

Samuel  Poland  1 

Benjamin  Knowlton  1 

Thomas  Knowlton  Carp'  1 

Nathaniel  Dick  1 

Edmond  and  Nathaniel  Pottar  1 

John  Hubbard  1 

John  Annable  1 

Jacob  Brown  purchast  of  Walter  Fairfield  1 

Charles  Tuttle,  half  a  new  Right  0  half 

Joyner  Whipple  Right  w*  Moulton  Farme  1 
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COMMISSION  OF  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  PICKERING  AS  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  PROVINCE  GALLEY. 
From  the  original  now  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


THE  PROVINCE  GALLEY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
BAY,  1694—1716. 


By  Harriet  Silvester  Taplet. 


(  Continued  from  Volume  L  VHl,  page  88.') 

At  this  period  in  the  career  of  the  Province  Q-alley,  a 
Salem  shipmaster,  Captain  William  Pickering,  became 
identified  with  it  and  other  government  naval  service.  As 
early  as  1707  Captain  Pickering  was  given  a  commission 
by  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  as  commander  of  a  vessel 
which  should  officially  represent  the  Province  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  fisheries  in  the  Eastern  waters.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made  upon  petition  of  Major  Stephen 
Sewall  and  Captain  Edward  Brattle,  who  agreed  to  arm 
and  equip  in  a  warlike  manner  such  a  vessel  at  their  own 
charge,  to  be  manned  by  25  or  30  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  original  commission*  authorized  him  to  “war,  fight, 
kill  and  exercise  all  Acts  of  Hostility  upon  and  against 
her  maj*”  said  Enemys  &  Rebels,  their  Vessells  Boates 
and  Goods  to  take  and  make  prize  of,”  for  the  space  of 
four  months,  “If  the  War  with  franco  so  long  last.”  The 
Captain’s  instructions  were  “from  time  to  time  to  take 
under  your  care  and  convoy  the  Fishing  Vessells,  in  a 
Fleet,  both  out  and  home  and  attend  them  on  the  Fishing 
Grounds  and  in  the  harbours.  Keeping  them  so  near  to¬ 
gether  as  their  Fishing  may  allow,  that  you  may  be  the 
better  able  to  cover  and  Protect  them  who  are  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  under  your  Direction.  .  .  .  And  in  case  you  meet 
with  or  be  attacked  by  any  of  the  Enemy,  you  may,  upon 
such  Exigence,  take  a  man  out  of  Each  Vessell  further 
to  reinforce  you.” 

Captain  Pickering  was  commissioned  commander  of  the 
brigantine  Hope  the  next  year,  instructions  given  by  the 
Governor  being  as  follows  : 

Province  of  the  By  his  Excy  Joseph  Dudley  Esqr  Gapt 

Massachusetts  Bay  General  &  Governr  in  Chief  in  Sc,  over 

in  New  England  Her  MajW*  sd  Province  Sa  Vice  Ad¬ 

miral  of  ye  Same. 

*Massachus6tts  Archives,  vol.  08,  pp.  00,  91. 
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Instructions  to  be  Observed  by  Capt  William  Pickering,  Command 
of  the  Briganteen  Hope,  In  Pursuance  of  the  Commission  or  Letters 
of  Mart  herewth  given  him. 

First.  You  are  to  keep  good  Orders  among  your  Vessells  Com¬ 
pany;  That  Swearing,  Drunkenness  &  prophaneness  be  Avoided  or 
duely  punished,  And  that  God  be  duly  Worshipped. 

2ly  You  are  upon  all  Occasions  to  Endeavour  the  maintaining  of 
her  Ma»y»  honour,  and  to  give  Protection  to  her  Subjects  by  Endeav¬ 
ouring  to  Secure  them  in  their  Trade,  &  in  no  wise  to  hurt  Or  In¬ 
jure  any  of  her  Maty*  Subjects,  Friends  or  Allies. 

3iy  Y'ou  are  to  Take,  Seize,  Sinke  or  destroy  any  of  the  Ships, 
Vessels  or  Goods  belonging  to  France,  or  Spain  their  Vassals  or 
Subjects  the  Declared  Enemies  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  & 
Ireland;  And  all  Such  Ships  and  Vessels  with  their  Ladeing,  Goods 
&  Merchandizes  whatsoever  which  you  shall  happen  to  Seize  or 
Take,  you  are  to  carry  or  Send  into  Some  Port  or  Ports  within  Her 
Matys  Kingdoms  or  Dominions,  to  be  proceeded  against  &  adjudged. 

But  In  Observance  of  her  Matys  Express  Command,  you  are  Strict¬ 
ly  Charged,  not  to  do  or  Commit  any  Injury,  Violence,  Spoyle  or 
Molestation  upon  or  within  the  main  Land  of  the  Continent  or  of 
the  Islands  or  Plantations  belonging  to  ye  Spanyards  in  America 
or  against  any  of  the  Subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  & 
Ireland  or  the  Subjects  of  the  States  General  or  any  of  them.  Or 
their  Ships,  Vessels  &  Goods,  that  shall  be  found  comeing  to  or  go¬ 
ing  from  any  Port  or  place  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  being  for  the 
Proper  Accompt  &  Risque  of  the  Subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  &  Ireland;  or  of  the  Subjects  of  ye  sd  States  General  respec¬ 
tively,  any  thing  Contained  in  the  Declaration  of  War  against  Spain 
or  in  yr  Commission  or  Instructions  notwithstanding  provided  That 
no  Goods  what  soever  belonging  to  the  Inhabitants  of  France  or  its 
Vassals,  or  any  others  Inhabiting  within  the  Dominions  &  Territorys 
of  that  Crown,  Nor  any  Contraband  Goods,  Stores  or  Provisions  of 
War  be  permitted  to  be  carryed  to  any  Spanish  Plantations  in  any 
ship  whatsoever,  but  that  they  may  be  and  are  Declared  to  be  Lia¬ 
ble  to  Seizure  &  Confiscation  as  before  the  giving  of  this  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Provided  also  That  you  may  still  attack,  take  &  possess  your 
selfe  of  any  Spanish  Ship,  Vessel  orGallion  either  on  the  main  Sea 
or  in  fresh  Waters  or  in  any  Port,  Bay,  Creeke  or  harbour  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  to  Seize  and  bring  away  the  same. 
And  all  Treasure  Goods  A  Merchandize  which  may  be  found  on 
board  ye  Same  according  to  the  Intent  A  Meaning  of  the  first  part 
of  this  &  ye  following  Instructions. 

4ly  You  are  to  Take  Effectual  care  that  no  Money,  Goods,  Mer¬ 
chandizes  or  what  else  shall  be  taken  by  you  in  any  Ship,  Vessel  or 
otherwise,  be  Imbezeld,  purloyned,  Concealed  or  Conveyed  away  & 
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that  Bulk  be  not  broken,  until  the  Same  be  first  adjudged  to  be 
Lavrful  Prize,  &  Order  given  for  the  landing  &  Secureing  thereof  as 

by  Law  is  Directed.  You  are - carefully  to  preserve  all  Books, 

Papers,  Letters  &  Writings  which  shall  be  found  in  any  Ship  or 
Vessel  by  you  taken,  to  ye  Intent  a  more  Clear  Evidence  &  Discov¬ 
ery  may  be  made  to  what  persons  such  Ship  or  Vessel  &  her  Lade- 
ing  did  belong. 

5ly  You  are  to  Take  care  That  no  person  or  Persons  taken  or 
Surprized  by  you  in  any  Ship  or  Vessel  as  aforesd  though  known  to 
be  of  ye  Enemies  side,  be  in  Gold  blood  killed.  Machined  or  be  Tor¬ 
tured  or  Cruelly  Inhumanely  Treated  Contrary  to  the  Common 
Usage  or  just  Permission  of  War. 

6iy  You  may  not  at  any  time  by  Virtue  of  the  sd  Commission  or 
Letters  of  Mart  wear  on  board  your  sd  Briganteen  any  other  Jack 
than  such  as  is  Directed  by  her  Matys  Royal  Proclamation  of  July 
28th  1707  to  be  worne  by  such  Ships  as  have  Commissions  of  Letters 
of  Mart  or  Reprizal.  And  upon  meeting  with  any  of  Her  Matys 
Ships  of  War,  You  are  to  pay  all  Customary  Respects  to  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Laws  and  Orders  of  the  Sea. 

7>y  You  are  to  take  care.  That  the  Prisoners  which  yon  shall  take 
in  any  Prize  Ship  or  Vessel,  or  so  many  of  them  as  you  may  be  able 
to  keep  under  Command,  Especially  the  Officers  or  more  principal 
of  them,  be  brought  or  Sent  into  your  Commission  Port  or  where 
else  within  her  Maty*  Dominions  you  Send  yor  prizes  To  the  Intent 
there  may  be  the  more  full  Evidence  for  Condemning  the  Same; 
And  also  an  advantage  for  the  Exchange  of  Prisoners. 

Lastly.  You  are  Carefully  to  Observe  and  keep  all  the  aforegoing 
Articles  and  Instructions,  and  not  to  make  any  breach  thereof.  Or 
of  her  Matys  Laws  respecting  Letters  of  Mart  or  Reprizal,  and  Prize 
Ships  and  Goods,  And  to  See  that  the  full  &,  just  parts  &  shares  of 
all  Prize  Ships,  Vessels  and  Goods  as  shall  be  Taken  &  Seized  by 
you  Accrueing  unto  Her  Majesty  and  the  Lord  high  Admiral  be 
duely  &  truely  Answered  <&  paid. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Boston  the  First  day  of  May  1708,  In  the 
Seventh  year  of  Her  Majesty’s  Reign. 

J.  Dudley. 

On  May  2,  1709,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  that  the  “Brigantine  Hope,  Capt.  Pickering,  now 
laden  for  Newfoundland,  l)e  taken  up,  have  part  of  her 
lading  put  on  shore,  guns  loaded,  proceed  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  lately  surprized  by  the  French,  with  a  Passport  and 
Instructions  as  a  Flag  of  Truce,  to  fetch  off  the  English 
Prisoners,  but  with  design  to  gain  intelligence  of  the 
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state  of  that  Country ;  and  to  relieve  the  necessitys  of 
the  Planters.” 

The  Hope,  Joshua  Pickman,  master,  was  owned  by 
Andrew  Belcher,  and  had  been  taken  by  the  Governor  for 
Province  duty,  as  the  following  instructions  to  the  master 
will  show : 

Boston  the  27t>>  July  1709 

Mr  Joshua  Pickman 

You  being  master  of  the  Brigantine  Hope,  and  being  cleared  at 
Custome  house  for  Newfoundland,  you  are  to  observe  the  order  and 
Direction  of  Capo  William  Pickering  who  goeth  with  you,  for  yor 
setting  sail  from  hence,  and  so  During  the  Voyage  untill  you  return 
to  this  place,  in  case  of  his  mortalitie  you  are  to  observe  the  order 
&,  Directions  I  have  given  to  him  referring  to  the  Cargo  I  have  laden 
abord  for  which  you  have  signed  bills  of  Lading.  Committing  you 
to  Divine  Protection  I  Rest 

Loveing  Owner 

And'  Belcher 

Perhaps  Captain  Pickering  discharged  these  duties  in 
such  a  satisfactory  manner  that  he  was  in  line  for  higher 
honors.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  skillful 
and  seasoned  navigator,  and  that  on  January  17,  1709,  he 
was  commissioned*  commander  of  the  Province  Galley. 
Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  in  his  Memorandum  Book, 
attributes  his  relative’s  appointment  to  the  following  in¬ 
cident  : 

That  in  Queen  Anne's  war  (at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century)  he  was  the  master  or  skipper  of  a  fishing  vessell;  that  off 
Gape  Breton  in  calm  weather  be  was  attacked  by  a  shallop  contain¬ 
ing  about  thirty  Frenchmen.  When  the  enemy  approached,  the 
crew  were  for  surrendering,  being  only  six  or  seven  in  number;  but 
as  they  had  each  a  musket,  and  their  vessel  was  fixed  with  close 
quarters,  William  Pickering,  the  master,  told  them  if  they  would 
only  load  their  guns,  he  would  fire  them  all  himself.  They  did  so. 
As  the  Frenchmen  rode  up  astern  and  came  within  musket  shot,  he 
began  to  fire  out  of  the  cabin  windows.  They  rowed  the  faster, 
but  he  continued  firing  until  they  got  up  to  the  stern.  Then 
be  shut  fast  the  cabin  windows,  and  they  all  ran  forward  to 
the  forecastle,  in  which  were  loopholes.  By  the  time  they  reached 
the  forecastle;  the  Frenchmen  were  climbing  over  the  stern.  He 

*Pickering  Mss.,  Essex  Institute. 
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renewed  his  fire,  and  in  the  whole  defence  of  his  vessel  killed  and 
wounded  so  many  that  the  survivors  took  to  their  shallop  and 
rowed  off  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  This  signal  act  of  bravery 
and  good  conduct  procured  him  great  applause,  and  occasioned  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Boston  Galley,  a  ship  which 
had  been  provided  and  armed  by  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  protection  of  its  commerce. 

Upon  information  of  a  French  privateer  sloop  from  Mar¬ 
tinique  with  150  men  attacking  shipping  near  this  coast, 
it  was  ordered,  May  19,  1710,  that  the  Province  Galley's 
crew  be  increased  to  110  men.  She  was  to  proceed,  with 
the  guard  sloop  Anne,  Captain  Carver,  with  80  men,  to 
Rhode  Island,  to  act  as  convoy  for  provision  vessels  com¬ 
ing  from  Connecticut.  Ten  days  later  news  was  received 
of  a  fishing  vessel  being  taken  off  Plymouth,  and  the 
Galley  was  ordered  there,  with  the  Anne,  “to  pursue  the 
enemy  upon  the  shoals  where  there  is  not  water  enough 
for  the  ship,  and  reinforce  the  Galley  with  20  matrosses.” 
It  cost  the  Province  £14.  5s.  for  the  services  of  John 
Cock,  bombardier,  and  the  mattrosses  on  this  expedition. 

Governor  Dudley’s  instructions,*  addressed  “On  Her 
Maj*^®  Service.  To  Captain  Wm.  Pickering,  Commander 
of  Her  Maj*^®  Ship  Province  Galley,”  were  as  follows : 

Boston,  17t)i  of  May,  1710 

You  have  my  order  of  this  day  fortliwith  to  find  Her  Maty*  Sloop 
Anne  Capo  Carver  Commandr  now  out  upon  her  Cruise  in  her  Sta¬ 
tion,  which  you  know,  and  to  keep  so  near  together  as  to  give  As¬ 
sistance  to  Each  other  as  the  Service  may  demand. 

And  for  your  present  Enforcement,  I  Direct  you  to  take  one  man 
of  three  out  of  the  Coasters  and  Fishery,  to  be  discharged  again  w° 
you  can  he  Enforced  out  of  inward  bound  ships,  or  otherwise  Sup- 
ply'd,  make  up  your  own  complement  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
Carver  Eighty,  Give  him  a  share  of  the  men  you  take,  continue  to¬ 
gether  to  the  end  of  yonr  present  Cruise. 

I  am  Sr  your  servant 

J.  Dudley. 

A  copy  of  Captain  Robert  Carver’s  instructions,!  dated 
March  29, 1710, was  sent  by  him  to  Captain  Pickering,  with 

*Pickering  Mss.,  Essex  Institute. 
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a  postscript  as  to  how  they  should  recognize  one  another, 
as  follows : 

Massachtts 

By  his  Excellency  The  Governour 

Yon  are  hereby  ordered  To  Sail  on  a  Crnise  wth  Her  Matys  Sloop 
Anne,  Takeing  under  yonr  Convoy  all  the  Coasting  provision  ves¬ 
sels  &  others  Bonnd  to  the  westward  that  are  Ready  &  shall  attend 
yon.  See  them  saif  To  The  Sandy  Point  of  Manamoit,  &  then  keep 
yonr  station  from  the  said  Point  To  the  head  of  Cape  Godd  forward 
Sc  Backward  nntill  the  Eleventh  day  of  Aprill  next  &  proceed  with 
what  speed  yon  may  To  new  London  «*:  There  Take  npall  the  Coast¬ 
ers  Bonnd  into  this  Bay  That  shall  be  Ready  To  Join  you.  Stay 
not  There  more  than  Twenty-four  hours  unless  you  be  detained  by 
Contrary  winds  Sc  Bad  weather  but  make  all  Dispatch  back  again 
with  the  vessels  under  your  Convoy  Sc  see  them  saif  into  Port — 
upon  your  arrivall  anchor  a  little  above  Castle  William  &  attend  mee 
To  Receive  Further  Orders — 

I  allow  you  a  discretion  To  alter  your  Station  in  quest  of  the 
Enemy  as  you  may  Receve  Intelligence  Sc  Descry  any  Sail  or  to  Give 
assistance  To  any  merchant  ship  or  vessel.  Take  care  that  God  be 
daily  worshiped  By  public  prayer  To  him  morning  Sc  evening  Sc  in 
Reading  some  portion  of  the  holy  Scriptures  Religiously  observe 
the  Lord’s  Day  as  farr  as  yonr  Circumstances  will  admitt. 

Govern  your  men  well  assert  your  own  Just  authority  suppress 
Sc  punish  all  mutinys,  Disobedience  immorality  vice  Sc  prophaness, 
Maintain  Her  Manes  honour  In  your  post  Sc  Do  nothing  unworthy 
or  unbecoming  the  Commission  Sc  Character  you  Bear. 

Bee  verry  Carefull  to  keep  good  Lookout  Sc  By  Every  opportunity 
advise  mee  of  all  occurrants — If  you  happen  to  be  attacked  by  the 
Enemy  superior  in  force  to  You  Repair  if  you  can  to  the  Province 
Galley  for  assistance  To  which  End  you  have  Given  you  herewith  a 
Coppy  of  Capt  Pickerings  Sayling  orders  That  you  may  know  his 
Station  Sc  where  probably  To  meet  him.  Give  him  a  Coppy  of 
yours,  you  are  to  observe  These  as  Standing  Instructions  To  you 
other  then  in  what  Relates  to  your  present  Cruise  &  Station. 

Capt  Pickering  if  you  should  see  a  Sloop  that  you  Suspect  to  be 
ours  hoist  your  Jack  at  the  mizen  peek  without  any  other  Gollours 
Sc  we  will  answer  you  with  our  Jack  at  the  head  of  our  mast  So  by 
this  Signall  we  shall  know  each  other. 

Just  how  long  Captain  Pickering  continued  in  this 
capacity  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  in  command  during  the  latter  part  of  1709,  in  1710 
and  1711.  Some  idea  of  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
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Galley  in  commission  is  shown  by  the  muster  roll  from 
January  to  August,  1710,  when  the  Province  paid  <£1201. 
10s.  6d.  for  wages,  less  £309.  15s.  8d.  for  Commissary. 
During  this  time  Captain  Pickering  was  allowed  £17. 
17s.  8d.  for  graving,  raising  seamen  to  man  her,  and  for  a 
trumpet. 

On  June  19,  1710,  the  Galley  was  provisioned*  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  28  bags  of  bread,  bags  to  be  returned  ;  9  barrels 

pork,  2  barrels  beef,  9  bags  peas,  1  quarter  fresh  beef, 
and  5  tuns  and  14  gallons  of  beer.  On  September  4, 
1710,  Commissary-General  Belcher  received  into  his  office 
from  the  Province  Gralley  the  following  articles :  23  1-2 

yds.  Cape  cloth  at  3/,  £3.  10s.  6d.  ;  one  speckled  Linen 
white  sbirt,  8s.;  5  Cape  cloth  watch  coats,  £3.  11s.  8d. ; 
24  Prize  Jackets,  15s.  4d. ;  Blankets,  16s.  6d.  ;  blanket, 
7s.;  one  piece  blue  cotton,  at  18d.,  138.  1  l-2d. ;  1  3-4 
pounds  thread,  7s.;  total,  ,£24.  17s.  19  l-2d. 

At  another  time  the  Commissary-Geneml  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  requisitions  of  Captain  Pickering ;  “I  shall  wayt 
on  his  Excellency  and  acquaint  him  with  what  you  say 
referring  to  Dr.  Standbuiy,  and  that  you  have  supply ed 
Capt.  Carver  with  men,  and  wayt  his  orders  to  saile,  as  to 
Rum  here  is  non ;  there  is  some  at  Cape  Ann  which  you 
have  an  order  for.  I  must  desire  you  to  call  there  for 
those  things  as  soon  as  you  can  least  they  should  be  Em- 
beseled.” 

The  Province  Galley  was  one  of  the  fleet  of  36  vessels 
which  sailed  from  Nantasket,  September  18,  1710,  upon 
the  expedition  which  successfully  subdued  Port  Royal, 
under  command  of  General  Francis  Nicholson,  who  is 
remembered  today  in  Essex  county  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  St.  Michael’s  Church  in  Marblehead.  Desertion 
among  the  sailors  was  a  common  occurrence  and  was  be¬ 
coming  a  menace,  demoralizing  the  naval  forces,  as  the 
following  letterf  from  Governor  Dudley  to  Secretary 
Addington  shows  : 

Roxbury,  4  Sept.  1710. 

Sr 

It  seems  that  Captain  Pickering's  hundred  men  are  reduced  to 
fifty  •&  the  General  thereupon  sends  mee  an  order  refering  to  her 

*Pickering  Mss.,  Essex  Institute. 
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fitting.  I  pray  that  the  Commissary  will  let  the  Victaals  &  stores 
be  presently  sent  on  board  the  whole  affayre  on  our  part  depends 
npon  it  &  let  there  be  a  Method  taken  for  saylors  Mr  Pickering  if 
he  intends  to  discover  how  the  saylours  love  him,  at  the  cost  of  the 
province,  he  will  prove  himself  an  ill  husband  and  will  trade  for 
me  no  more,  it  must  needs  be  his  connivance  to  let  so  many  say- 
lonrs  desert.  We  must  have  saylours  or  we  are  undone. 

1  am  sr  your  humble  sert 

J.  Dudley. 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  date,  the  Governor  writes: 
“Agreeable  to  the  Desire  of  the  Council  of  Warr  of  this 
date  I  pray  of  you  that  an  officer  attended  by  a  Trooper 
be  sent  for  the  several  Pilots  to  Salem,  Marblehead,  Cape 
Ann  and  other  ports  so  that  they  lose  no  time  till  they 
have  delivered  them  on  board  the  province  Galey  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Southack  or  his  officer  attending  the  service.” 

Whether  or  not  Captain  Pickering’s  command  was 
taken  away  on  account  of  the  desertions  is  not  clear,  but 
he  was  suspended  for  some  reason  for  a  few  months,  for 
on  March  16,  1711,  it  was 

Ordered  that  His  Excellency  the  Governr  be  Intreated  to  Restore 
Capt:  Wn>  Pickering  to  the  Command  of  the  Province  Galley. 

That  he  be  Allowed  after  the  rate  of  eight  Pounds  p  month,  for 
the  year  currt  or  for  Such  time  thereof  as  he  shall  bear  that  Com¬ 
mand. 

And  that  the  Victualling  of  the  sd  Ship  for  the  year  currt  be  in 
the  Proportions  following  vizt 

One  pound  of  Bread,  Three  Quarts  of  Beer,  A  halfe  a  Pint  of 
Peas,  to  a  man  p  Day. 

And  Two  messe  Pieces  of  meat,  to  five  men  p  Day.* 

Captain  Pickering  was  reinstated,  and  the  Province 
Galley  was  ordered  to  take  part  in  the  gigantic  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  all  Canada  in  the  summer  of  this 
year.  Admiral  Walker  had  come  from  England  with  a 
large  force  of  soldiers  whom  the  colonists  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  quarter  and  feed.  The  government  had  ordered 
the  Galley  to  be  fitted  and  victualled  for  the  attack,  with 
a  crew  of  79  sailors,  but  before  this  could  be  carried  out. 
Admiral  Walker  sent  out  his  instructions  by  Captain 
Matthews  of  the  Cheater  man-of-war  to  Captain  Pickering, 

*Massachusetts  Archives,  vol.  63,  p.  178. 
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who  was  then  at  sea  with  the  Galley,  to  convoy  some 
British  transports  to  New  York.  The  Boston  News-Letter 
of  July  16,  1711,  chronicles  the  ai-rival  at  New  York  of 
“2  store  ships  from  Boston  under  convoy  of  the  Province 
Galley  Her  Majesties  Ship”  and  another  under  convoy  of 
Her  Majesties  Ship  Kingston.  It  further  records  her 
arrival  on  July  30  with  some  vessels  laden  with 
provisions.  Captain  Pickering,  with  the  Galley,  was 
thereby  hindered  from  coming  into  port  until  after 
the  expedition  had  sailed.  She  was  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  under  command  of  Captain  Southack  as  pilot 
to  the  whole  fleet.  The  cost  of  this  expedition  was  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  colonists,  and  many  questions 
arose  as  to  whether  the  Crown  or  the  Colony  were  liable 
for  the  payment  of  the  bills  incurred.  Peter  Faneuil  and 
others  brought  a  bill  of  £1503.  5s.  8d.  for  fitting  out  the 
Province  Galley^  which  the  Province  considered  should  be 
paid  by  the  government  in  England,  since  it  was  ordered 
by  Admiral  Walker.  Three  years  later  a  committee  re¬ 
ported  that  inasmuch  as  “the  Laying  of  her  Deck  with 
the  other  Fitting  &  Victualling  was  all  begun  some  time 
after  the  Fleet  departed  from  hence  on  the  said  Expedi¬ 
tion,  by  agents  appointed  by  Admiral  Walker,  He  having 
left  his  orders  with  Cpt.  Southack  for  that  end,  And  Ad¬ 
miral  Walker  said  the  Day  he  sailed  (as  we  are  creditably 
informed)  That  both  her  Fitting  &  Victualling  can  in 
strictness  be  demanded  &  required  of  the  Province  ;  But 
as  the  Government  have  alwaies  expressed  a  forward  Zeal 
for  her  Majestie  Service  in  that  and  the  former  Expedi¬ 
tions,  So  we  humbly  offer  as  our  Opinion  in  Deference  to 
her  Majesties  Royal  Commands,  for  that  Ship  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  that  service  as  aforesaid  that  the  bill  be  paid.”* 
The  following  Muster  Roll,  which  was  found  among  the 
Pickering  manuscripts  at  the  Essex  Institute,  is  probably 
the  only  one  relating  to  the  Galley  in  existence.  The 
matter  inclosed  in  brackets  is  from  other  papers  in  the 
same  collection. 


*Massachn8etts  Archivea,  Coancil  Records,  vol.  ix,  p.  340. 
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{Hired  by  Samuel  Harlow  of  Plymouth.  *Hired  by  Mr.  John  Wadsworth  of  Duzbury. 

tHired  by  Eleazer  Holmes  of  Plymouth. 


Williani  Kerly  Botwain  Ditto  Ditto  21 

Benja  Tue  Ditto  Sertt  Boswain  Ditto  21 

Thos  Macalestor  Corporall  Ditto  Ditto  21 

John  Roys  Che:  Mate  Ditto  Ditto  23 

James  Newman  Ditto  Servtt  to  Thos  Rack  April!  25 
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Other  names  not  included  in  the  foregoing  list,  but 
given  in  the  Pickering  manuscripts,  are :  Bartholomew 
Cheevers,  mariner,  was  discharged  from  service  on  the 
Province  Galley,  April  6,  1710,  having  hired  Joachim 
Blackman,  who  had  served  already  two  years  on  the  Gal¬ 
ley.  Benjamin  Pickering,  brother  of  William,  served  in 
1709  and  1710.  Thomas  Rich  and  Humphrey  Thomas 
were  shipped  April  25, 1711,  and  on  the  same  date  Joseph 
Mors  from  Gol.  Legg’s  Company  of  Marblehead,  and  Jno. 
Pitman  and  Mark  Pitman  from  Captain  Norden’s  Com¬ 
pany  of  Marblehead. 

Additional  information  concerning  Plymouth  county 
men,  ordered  by  Nathaniel  Thomas,  April  4,  1711,  to  be 
sent  to  Boston  and  delivered  to  Capt.  Pickering  :  Thomas 
Morton  of  Plymouth,  under  bis  father’s  tuition,  Benja. 
Parnall  served  for  him ;  Samuel  Ramsden  of  Plimpton, 
Joseph  Thomas,  an  Indian,  in  his  place  ;  Alexander  Syas 
of  Middlebury,  Indian  servant  to  Lieut.  Lothrop,  had 
been  a  fisherman.  Receipt,  dated  January  19, 1710-1  l,for 
wages  of  41s.  for  George  Newman  of  Piscataqua,  who 
served  in  the  Galley  the  previous  summer. 

Perhaps  the  following  year  Captain  Pickering  had  his 
turn  as  commander,  for  at  a  council  of  war  held  at  An¬ 
napolis  Royal  June  15,  1711,  it  was  determined  again  to 
ask  Governor  Dudley  for  repair  of  the  fort  and  further 
protection  from  the  enemy ;  also  to  immediately  ‘‘send 
her  Majestys  ship  ‘Chester’  to  ride  in  the  harbour  and 
give  us  what  assistance  she  can  and  in  case  of  her  being 
out  upon  any  cruise  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  order  the 
Country  Galley  well  Manned  to  attend  this  Station,”  until 
the  Chester  or  some  other  frigate  could  relieve  her.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Galley  proceeded,  as  related  by  Paul  Mas- 
carene,  afterward  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  his  “Nar¬ 
ration  of  Events.”  He  relates  that  “the  Country  Galley 
and  two  Brigantines  came  in  order  to  take  some  Stores 
and  follow  the  Fleet  to  Quebec.  Captain  Abercromby 
and  I  with  six  other  officers  had  orders  to  leave  the  Gar¬ 
rison  and  attend  the  Expedition  of  Canada  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  embarked  on  board  the  Galley  and  left  Annapo¬ 
lis  Royal  10th  Sept.,  1711.”*  The  next  year  the  Galley 

*Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society  OoUections,  vol.  4,  p.  84. 
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was  ordered  supplied  with  twelve  oars  thirty  feet  long 
and  three  hundred  weight  of  tallow.  In  the  summer  of 
1712  she  took  a  prize,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Captain 
Sanders,  on  board  of  which  were  26  French  and  three 
Indians.  She  was  accompanied  by  the  sloop  Anne,  Cap¬ 
tain  Carver,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  both 
vessels  were  ordered  together  to  Cape  Sables,  on  account 
of  reports  of  more  fishing  vessels  being  taken  by  French 
privateers.* 

The  Province  Galley  continued  in  the  service  until  the 
summer  of  1713,  when,  the  war  being  ended,  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  no  further  use  for  her.  She  had  been  struck 
by  lightning  and  was  then  “lying  by  the  walls  upon  charge 
&  under  decay.”  She  was  finally  ordered  to  be  sold,  by 
a  committee  composed  of  Commissary-General  Belcher, 
Captain  Thomas  Hutchinson  and  Major  Thomas  Fitch, 
with  all  her  tackle,  apparel  and  stores,  except  her  great 
and  small  guns,  which  were  to  be  salvaged  by  the  Com¬ 
missary-General.  It  was  apparently  not  easy  to  find  a 
customer,  for  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  again  authorized  to  dispose  of  her,  “with  or 
without  her  guns.”  She  was  advertised  for  sale  in  the 
Botton  Newt-Letter,  February  3, 1713-14,  at  public  vendue 
at  the  Grown  Coffee  House  on  King  Street. 

The  Galley  at  first  retained  her  old  name  after  passing 
into  private  ownership,  and  in  March  following  she  was 
employed  as  a  merchant  vessel  in  the  foreign  trade  under 
command  of  Captain  Arthur  Savage  of  Boston,  who  may 
have  been  also  part  owner,  as  she  cleared  from  that  port 
for  Marblehead  in  that  month.  From  an  actionf  brought 
in  1716  by  the  Captain  against  John  Oulton  of  Marble¬ 
head  and  Boston  and  Cornelius  Waldo  of  Boston,  mer¬ 
chants,  who  then  owned  three-fourths  of  the  vessel,  some 
idea  of  how  she  spent  her  remaining  years  is  obtained. 
It  appears  that  she  was  anchored  in  Marblehead  harbor  in 
1714,  while  loading  with  fish  brought  in  from  Salem, 
Marblehead  and  Gape  Ann,  and  the  suit  was  brought  on 
account  of  having  delivered  “bad  refuse  salt  burnt  Cape 
Sable  fish”  to  be  shipped  aboard  the  Province  Galley,  in- 

*Bo«ton  News-Letter,  July  21  and  Sept.  8, 1712. 

tSnffolk  Ooort  Files,  Nos.  11,161, 11,158. 
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stead  of  good  merchantable  dry  fish.  Depositions  by 
different  members  of  the  crew,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
brought  the  fish  to  the  vessel,  tell  an  interesting  story. 
Peleg  Wiswell  testified  that  he  was  on  the  Galley  on  the 
voyage  up  the  Mediterranean  when  they  sold  the  whole 
cargo  at  Mattero,  but  when  the  purchaser  found  that  the 
fish  was  bad,  he  refused  to  take  it.  Captain  Savage  was 
threatened  with  his  life  and  was  forced  to  sell  the  fish  at 
Barcelona.  James  Calley,  culler  of  fish  for  Marblehead, 
testified  that  he  went  to  Salem  to  receive  fish  which  he 
shipped  in  sloops  belonging  to  Samuel  Wakefield  and 
Philip  Hills  to  the  Galley  in  Marblehead,  but  his  ability 
as  a  culler  was  questioned  by  Wiswell,  who  declared  that 
Calley  “did  not  know  a  Pollock  from  a  Cod,  a  Refuse 
from  a  Merchantable  Cod  fish,  nor  a  salt  burnt  fish  from 
one  that  was  not  salt  burnt.”  Among  those  at  Salem 
who  delivered  fish  to  Calley  were  William  Hirst,  Joseph 
Ome,  Jr.,  and  John  Maule ;  others  of  Marblehead  were 
Ambrose  Boden,  John  Legg,  Richard  Skinner,  Samuel 
Russell  and  William  Stacey  ;  John  Palmer,  Sr.,  also  de¬ 
livered  a  quantity.  Colonel  Legg  made  the  fish,  and 
Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  who  belonged  to  the  Province  Mal¬ 
lei/,  saw  him  picking  it  and  testified  that  people  said  it  was 
a  shame  to  ship  off  fish  that  was  so  eaten  up  with  salt. 
Nathaniel  Greenwood  and  Andrew  Pullen  of  Boston  were 
also  members  of  the  crew. 

The  old  Galley  was  destined  not  to  sail  the  seas  much 
longer.  Captain  Savage  arrived  in  Boston  from  London, 
April  6,  1716,  after  a  five  weeks’  passage.  Inasmuch  as 
he  advertised  in  the  Boston  Newt-Letter  of  April  23, 
1716,  “to  be  sold  at  the  White  Horse  near  Mr.  Colman’s 
Church,  Boston,  the  best  sort  of  Bohea  tea  and  coffee  per 
the  Pound  likewise  the  long  London  Tobacco  Pipes  and 
Red  Herrings  per  the  Box  or  Barrel,  Erthen  Ware  and 
Glasses  per  the  Hogshead,  fine  Holland  Tiles,  Erthen  and 
Stone  Ware  in  Parcels,  all  very  reasonable,”  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  these  articles  composed  his  return  cargo. 
While  in  Marblehead  harbor,  engaged  in  loading  with  fish 
in  1714,  the  Province  Q-alley  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
foul  and  sink  the  sloop  Dragon^  whose  owners  brought 
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suit  and  recovered  judgment.  As  a  result  of  this  suit,* 
she  was  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty  to  be  sold 
September  3,  1716,  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Vincent  at  the  Crown 
Coffee  House  in  Boston.  She  was  then  lying  at  Long 
Wharf.  Before  that  date  arrived,  however,  the  owners 
demanded  that  the  sale  be  postponed  for  two  weeks,  when 
she  should  l)e  “exposed  to  Sale  by  Inch  of  Caudle  at  Mr. 
Selby’s  Coffee  house  in  King  Street.”  Her  name  was 
changed  by  the  new  owners  a  few  weeks  later  to  the 
Shute  Galley,  probably  in  honor  of  Samuel  Shute,  the 
new  Governor,  wlio  arrived  from  England  in  October  of 
that  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  time 
Massachusetts  had  190  vessels,  employing  1100  men,  and 
150  small  boats  employing  600  men,  in  the  fisheries  along 
the  coast.  Luck  seems  not  to  have  followed  the  change 
of  name,  for  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  old  Province 
Galley  went  to  pieces  in  a  storm  off  Block  Island,  the 
Boston  News-Letter  of  December  28,  1716,  recording  the 
disaster  as  follows  : 

On  the  8th  Currant,  Capt.  Othniel  Beale,  Commander  of  the  Shute 
Galley,  belonging  to  Boston,  formerly  called  the  Province  Gaily, 
was  Cast  away  on  the  end  of  Block-Island,  between  Five  &  Six 
a'clock  in  the  morning  with  a  Southeast  Storm  of  Snow,  and  very 
thick  dark  Weather,  sav’d  himself  and  Ten  of  his  Men,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Island  with  much  ado, 
the  Ship  broke  all  to  pieces  in  a  very  short  time,  and  Nine  of  her 
men  Drowned,  viz;  Timothy  Kembell,  John  Collis,  James  Sinclear, 
Joseph  Farrant,  Joseph  Midleton,  Griffith  Hake,  Thomas  Jervie, 
the  Cabin  boy,  and  the  Cook  of  the  said  Ship  whose  name  could  not 
be  beard  of;  who  were  all  found  and  buryed  on  said  Island. 

Apparently  a  few  of  her  appurtenances  were  salvaged 
from  the  wreck,  for  there  was  advertised  to  be  sold  “at 
public  vendue  at  the  Crown  Coffee  house  on  July  25, 
1717,  at  5  P.  M.,  all  the  Rigging,  Sails,  Anchors,  &c., 
that  were  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Shute  Galley,  now 
at  Warehouse  No.  19,  on  Long  Wharf.” 

Closely  connected  with  Essex  County  for  many  years, 
the  old  Province  Galley  finally  went  down,  commanded 
and  perhaps  owned  by  an  Essex  County  man,  for  Captain 

*Suffolk  Court  Files,  No.  10,647. 
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Othniel  Beale  was  a  native  of  Marblehead,  the  son  of 
Captain  John  Beale,  and  at  the  time  of  this  wreck  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  concerning  Captain  William 
Pickering.  He  continued  in  command  of  vessels  engaged 
in  trade  to  the  eastward  until  his  tragic  death  about  17 20. 
In  1715,  as  master  of  the  sloop  Lark,  Jonathan  Belcher, 
owner,  he  received  wages  for  services  i*endered  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  it  may  be  said  that  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Indians,  sharing  in  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the 
frontier  settlements.  In  a  letter*  to  his  wife,  dated  St. 
John’s,  October  16,  1706,  and  sent  by  Captain  Abraham 
Hill  in  the  sloop  Mary,  he  wrote  : 

My  Dear 

This  Serves  for  Countt  of  a  bill  of  Exchange  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  five  pounds,  and  sizteene  shillings  starling  and  one 
more  for  thirty  five  pounds  &  two  shillings  Starling  which  when 
yon  Receive  Lay  them  up  safe.  I  hope  to  be  at  home  in  shortt  time 
after  this  Vesell  that  this  Corns  by  my  dear  hear  is  Seauarall  Ves- 
sills  Came  in  Lately  from  New  england  which  1  should  have  bin 
mytyly  Rejoystt  to  hear  from  you  &  wonld  bin  a  cumfort  to  me  now 
inmytrobles  for  I  am  Sorrounded  on  all  Sides  by  Reson  of  the 
Enemy  being  all  aboutt  the  Land  and  the  badness  of  the  weather 
we  hau’tt  bad  abone  5  or  6  fare  days  this  7  or  8  weeks  butt  I  bless 
tbe  allmyty  god  I  am  in  as  good  helth  and  as  Lusty  and  barty  as 
£uer  in  my  life  bopeing  that  these  may  find  you  the  Same  with 
our  Litle  ones  and  mother  and  all  frends  So  my  dear  I  Remember 
my  herty  Love  to  you  and  onr  Chilldren  and  duty  to  our  mother 
Remaine  your  most  Affectionate  husband  till  Death 

W™  Pickering 

“my  dear 

I  have  Sentt  to  yon  by  Mr  Charters  a  broad  peas  of  goold  thatt 
yon  may  think  thatt  1  have  [not]  forgott  you  and  thatt  you  may 
Remembr  allso  others  wth  43ii  and  another  bill  of  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Bacor  for  seauentiene  pounds  Seaventiene  Shillings  Starling — our 
sloop  is  now  to  the  norward  Expected  Every  momentt  Mr  frend  is 
well  two  days  ago  as  I  hear  and  Desires  to  be  Remembrd  to  his  wife 
Coz  Moses  is  Veary  well  and  desires  to  be  Remembred  to  his  wife 
and  dafter  and  to  you  and  all  frends 


*Pickering  Mss.,  Essex  Institute. 
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October  ye  20t>>  my  dear  1  Received  yours  Justt  now  by  Mr  Eben> 
ezar  hartbon  who  Arived  today  I  understand  by  yours  tbatt  you 
Seame  to  be  Sorry  tbatt  you  had  nott  a  letter  from  me  by  him  Last,, 
which  is  nott  the  firstt  disapointmentt.  I  have  missed  but  one  op¬ 
portunity  this  year  Sending  to  you  &  tbatt  was  by  Jno  Elkins  &  I 
think  my  mind  was  other  ways  tho  time  and  opetunity  would  nott 
admitt  therefore  my  dear  I  would  have  you  think  thatt  I  have  nott 
forgott  you  by  the  Inclosed 

So  Remaine  your  Efectioned 

W™  Pickering 

October  23ti>  my  dear  Our  sloop  Is  Com  from  ye  norward  A  hope 
Itt  wont  Be  Long  before  we  shall  be  Coming. 

Captain  Pickering  was  owner  or  part  owner,  from  1711 
to  1718,  in  several  vessels  engaged  in  fishing  at  Canso,. 
the  coastwise  trade  to  Virginia  and  the  foreign  trade  to 
Fayali  and  other  places.  Included  in  the  list  are  the 
sloops  “Salem,”  “Content,”  “Speedwell,”  “Friendship,’'^ 
“Good  Luck,”  “Lark,”  “Robin,”  and  the  ship  “Joseph 
and  Mary.”  His  warehouse,  which  was  built  on  Winter 
Island  in  1715  by  Joseph  Andrews,  was  forty  feet  long, 
eight  feet  wide,  seven  feet  stud,  and  eleven  and  one-half 
feet  in  the  rafters,  according  to  his  ledger,  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

As  early  as  1709,  the  Province  ordered  all  masters  of 
vessels  in  the  service  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings  to  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  Council.  Cap¬ 
tain  Pickering  was  at  Canso,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1720,  when 
a  party  of  Indians  fell  upon  the  settlement,  which  was 
made  up  during  the  summer  months  of  people  from 
Massachusetts,  stripped  them  of  everything,  saying  that 
they  should  take  what  they  could  find  on  their  own  land. 
Several  of  the  English  were  killed,  and  the  next  night 
some  of  the  French  of  Cape  Breton,  who  were  in  confed¬ 
eracy  with  the  Indians,  took  away  the  plunder,  including 
fish,  to  the  value  of  £20,000.*  Captain  Pickering  ap¬ 
parently  represented  the  Province  at  this  time,  as  com¬ 
mander  of  a  vessel,  for  among  the  Pickering  papers  in 
the  Essex  Institute  is  the  following  journal,  giving  his 
report  of  the  attack  : 

'Boston  News-Letter,  Sept.  12-19,  1720,  and  Hutchinson's  “His¬ 
tory  of  Massachusetts.” 
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Capt  Pickerin  Journall  of  affaires  at  Canso  from  Augt  ye  7th  to  ye 
24th  of  Do  1720. 

Augt  ye  8th  about  one  or  two  in  y*  morning  ye  Indiana  and  French 
Surprised  us  in  our  beds  and  plundered  us  takeing  ye  people  one 
Shoar  prisoners  to  Latonds  point  a  little  after  Sunrise  ye  people  on 
board  the  vessels  drew  together  the  Indians  retired  to  Capt  Richards 
Island  then  a  Schooner  and  Shallop  with  men  armed  with  such 
rusty  Weapons  as  we  had  approached  ye  Island  and  fired  one  ye 
robbers  who  answered  our  fire  and  killed  one  man  on  which  ye 
Schooner  and  Shallop  retired  about  2  aClock  one  of  Capt  Richards 
Schooners  in  which  was  Mr  henshaw  furber  Shannen  and  Tayler 
Sayled  for  Leuisbourg  to  Inform  ye  french  government  of  this  affair 
this  night  ye  Indians  or  french  kept  a  continual  fireing  and  hollow¬ 
ing  from  Capt  Richards  Island. 

One  ye  Qth  in  ye  afternoon  ye  Indians  passed  by  Capt  Lenwoods 
vessel  and  Came  to  Capt  hinchaws  and  halls  Stage  and  bouse  with  a 
fiag  of  truce  but  plundered  and  toock  away  what  they  could  carry 
killing  the  Cattle  piggs  doggs  ffowls  and  threatned  and  attempted 
to  kill  me,  plundered  hawkins  Schooner  and  Wattson  brigenteen 
John  Poor  was  this  evening  drowned  in  hastely  endeavouring  to 
get  one  board  from  ye  fury  of  ye  Indians. 

on  ye  IQth  one  of  ye  Chief  of  ye  Indians  was  taken  prisoner  Capt 
Richards  took  4  french  Shallops  and  a  Shareway  one  Ball  was  killed 
in  Capt  balls  Stage  by  ye  guard  being  landed  there  in  about  6  pi — 
11th  Oapt  Calley  Cruised  this  day  after  a  french  boat  but  could 
not  come  up  with  her  Capt  Richards  men  took  one  Indian  prisoner 
12th  Capt  Richards  Schooner  returned  from  luisbourg  on  ye  13th 
Capt  Pike  Sailed  in  Capt  Richards  Schooner  for  Annapolis  Royal, 
ye  14th  one  Shallop  taken  by  Capt  Richards, 
ye  18th  2  Indians  made  their  escape. 

21*t  Capt  Cawley  Drew  a  petition  Signed  by  Severall  Gentlemen 
and  others  for  and  from  ye  Government  of  New  England  for  fear  of 
any  accident  that  might  happen  to  ye  Schooner  gone  to  Annapolis 
Royall 

May  it  please  your  Honnor  this  is  the  truth  to  ye  best  of  my 
knowledge 

Y our  bonners  Most  obedient  Servant 

W™  Pickering. 

Captain  Pickering  sailed  for  home  in  1720,  it  is  claimed, 
but  he  never  reached  his  destination,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  he  was  either  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy  or  per¬ 
ished  in  a  storm.  Giles  Hall,  a  merchant  of  Middleboro, 
Conn. , writing  from  Boston,  September  11, 1723,  in  answer 
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to  Madam  Pickering’s  request  for  news  concerning  her  hus¬ 
band’s  affairs  at  Canso,  stated  that  when  Captain  Picker¬ 
ing  left  there  he  had  on  board  some  pork  which  had  been 
consigned  by  Mr.  Bowdoin  and  Col.  Browne,  part  of 
which  had  been  disposed  of  at  Cape  Breton.  There  was 
also  a  barrel  of  powder  left  in  the  fort  by  Captain  Picker¬ 
ing,  which  was  upon  the  King’s  account,  and  for  which  he 
was  to  have  been  paid  ten  pounds  in  the  spring.  Early  in 
his  career,  August  22,  1697,  he  gave  a  letter  of  attorney  to 
his  wife,  which  was  not  recorded  until  July  28,  1720.* 
He  likewise  made  his  will,  September  18,  1701,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  about  to  make  a  voyage  to  Bilbao,  Spain, 
which  was  proved  July  18,  1723,  after  his  family  had 
watched  in  vain  for  his  coming  for  two  years.  Six  years 
after  his  disappearance,  his  widow  received  a  letter  from 
one  James  Johnston,  who  claimed  that  a  Frenchman  who 
had  come  from  Canada  told  him  that  he  had  seen  Captain 
Pickering  at  a  farmhouse  five  miles  above  Mount  Riall 
three  months  before,  that  two  young  men  were  taken  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Captain,  and  that  they  were  working 
to  earn  money  sufficient  to  return  home,  suggesting 
that  a  letter  sent  by  the  way  of  Albany  would  reach  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  proprietors  of  Canso,  but  his 
widow,  not  being  able  to  prove  her  claim,  appealed  to 
Lieutenant  Governor  Lawrence  Armstrong,  lately  arrived 
from  England,  and  one  who  had  known  Captain  Pickering 
in  the  early  days  of  Canso  settlement.  She  wrote : 

Salem,  in - th  Aprill  1725 

I  hartily  Rejoyce  to  heare  that  yor  Hon  is  Comeing  Lieft  Govern 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Plasentia  Sc  am  Glad  to  here  by  the  worship- 
full  Captn  John  Gaily  Esqr  that  so  good  a  friend  to  Justice  as  yor  hour 
is  has  the  Goverment  of  that  People;  my  bumble  Requests  to  yor 
hour  is  that  J nstice  may  be  done  mee  and  my  Deceasd  husband 
Captn  Pickering's  fatherless  Children  In  the  first  Place  I  Returne 
yor  honr  harty  thanks  for  all  kindness  heretofore  done  by  you  for 
my  Deceasd  Husband  and  fatharless  Children  yor  Honer  is  sensi¬ 
ble  that  my  sd  Husband  Gapn  Pickering  was  one  of  the  first  setlers 
in  Canso  originally  and  that  yor  Honr  assisted  him  in  Laying  out 
his  Plantation  or  fishing  Room;  and  there  was  Layd  out  by  him 
some  part  of  his  estate  for  Clearing  and  setling  said  Plantation  be¬ 
fore  he  saild  from  Canso  in  the  fall  bound  for  Salem  Intending  to 

*£ssex  Deeds,  vol.  37,  p.  140. 
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Returne  in  the  spring  Againe  to  his  Plantation;  hut  he  never  arived 
to  this  day  and  since  there  is  one  Mr.  Samuil  Green  pretending 
frindship  to  me  by  takeing  Care  of  the  Plantation ;  but  Insteed 
thereof  has  proved  an  Enemy  to  me  and  the  fatherless  Children  by 
obtaining  in  a  Clandestine  maner  a  Patten  from  General  Phillips  for 
said  Plantation  which  is  not  Just  nor  Right  in  the  Sight  of  God 
or  man.  I  humbly  Request  of  yor  hour  to  apeare  for  the  widdow 
and  fatherless  Children  that  Justice  might  be  done  for  Elss:  our 
friend  the  worshipfiill  Gapto  John  Galley  Esq  Very  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  affaire  and  Can  give  yor  honr  a  full  Acct  of  the  whole 
matter  I  am  also  enformed  that  the  abovesd  Greene  is  Dead  and 
that  his  Gredettors  is  Indeavering  to  get  there  Debts  out  of  our 
Plantation.  I  once  more  humbly  Request  of  yor  Ilonr  to  take  pity 
and  Compassion  on  the  widdow  and  fatherless  and  that  the  abovesd 
Plantation  may  be  further  setled  and  Confirmed  to  me  not  Els,  but 
I  pray  God  to  Bless  you  and  prosper  you  in  yor  Governments  God 
hath  promised  a  blessing  to  those  that  shall  apear  in  bebalfe  of  the 
widdow  and  fatherless. 

I  subscribe  myself  yor  honrs.  Humble  Servant 
Hannah  Pickering,  Executrix 

on  Capm  W™  Pickerings  Estate. 

Captain  Pickering  left  a  good  estate,  but  no  mention  is 
made  in  the  inventory  of  this  land  at  Nova  Scotia.  The 
claim  probably  could  not  be  proved,  and  others,  who  were 
on  the  spot,  profited  by  his  disappearance. 


WOUNDED  MEN  IN  COL.  MOSES  TITCOMB’S 
REGIMENT,  1755. 


Wounded  in  y*  fi^ht  att  Lake  Georg  on  Monday,  y*  8“‘ 
of  Sept.  1755  in  y*  Regiment  under  y*  Command  of  Moses 
Titcomb,  Esq' 

Major  Eben'  Nichols  of  Reading,  in  y*  Coller  bone. 

Lieut.  Judah  Clerk  of  Harvard,  in  y*  arm. 

Lieut.  Ben*  Flint  of  Reading,  in  y*  thygh,  ye  upper 
side. 

Joseph  English  of  Newbery,  in  ye  thygh,  ye  under 
side. 

Moses  Greeno  of  Haveril,  y*  upper  side  of  thygh. 

Joseph  Slough  of  Newbery,  in  y*  left  side  under  y* 
arm. 

Jabish  Blackledge  of  Rowley,  in  y*  thygh. 

Semons  Miller  of  Boxford,  in  y*  arm  by  y*  shoulder. 

John  Follansby  of  Newbery,  in  y*  arm  just  above  y* 
Rist 

John  Hardy  of  Boxford,  on  y®  shoulder,  y*  Bullet  cut 
in  y^  Back. 

Nathan  Thomson  of  Coventry,  Connecticut,  2  Bullets 
through  Left  arm  and  one  through  y®  Left  side  by  y® 
short  Ribbs. 

Josiah  Walton  of  Reading,  in  y®  Legg. 

Ezra  Myrick  of  Bradford,  in  y®  thigh. 

Lieut.  John  Baker,  in  y®  Left  shoulder,  of  Topsfield. 

Thomas  Thomson  of  Newbery,  in  y®  Right  arm. 

Ben*  Mores  of  Rentham,  in  both  thighs  and  one  side. 

Charles  Castaty  of  Newbery,  in  y®  mouth,  broke  y® 
under  jaw. 

Abrabam  Johnson  of  Haveril,  in  y®  head. 

Sam“  Degit  of  Sutten,  in  y®  Right  Legg. 

Timothy  Lovejoye  of  Andover,  in  y®  Right  arm. 

Eben  Pike  of  Woburne,  in  y®  Neck. 

Nath**  Eastman  of  Penny  cook,  in  y®  thigh. 

Elijah  Macksey  of  Ipswich,  shot  in  y®  Right  fore  finger. 

Timothy  Ryan  of  Newbery,  in  y®  back. 

Abraham  Safford  of  Ipswich,  in  y®  Right  arm. 

Robert  Potter  of  Ipswich,  in  y®  head. 

— Perley  Putnam  itf#*.,  E$$ex  Imtitute. 
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